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University City library in 


$2 5 . OO Mexico City was photoed 


by Arnold Roggman, Gar- 
navillo, lowa, with Agfa at £:4.5, 1/50 using Plus X film. 


CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each 
month, Traver will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize of 
$15.00 and a third prize of $10.00. 


Contestants may use any type camera and film but should 
send only black and white prints. Although any size will be 
acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger are preferred. Do not send 
negatives. 


When submitting photos, your name, address, specific locale 
of picture, and pertinent information regarding camera, film, 
speed, lens opening and filter, if any, MUST be on the back 
of the photograph. 


Although all possible care will be taken in the handling of 
photographs, Travet cannot be responsible for their return or 
condition. The right to future publication of prize-winning pic- 
tures without additional payment is retained by TrAveL. 


Address photographs to Amateur Photo Contest, Travet, 50 
West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. 


No picture will be returned unless a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope of sufficient size to accommodate the entry is en- 
closed. Photographs unaccompanied by postage and envelope 
will be destroyed after 30 days. 


Entries reaching this office after the judging of the current 
contest will be held for the following month. 


MOORING MOOD TEMPLE GUARDS 


Sailor at Puerto Cortez, Honduras, was Lions in Bangkok, Thailand, were clicked by 


snapped by Leslie P. Young, Sarasota, Fla., C. R. Siegel, Jr., Bremerton, Wash ith 
$1 5.00 with Rolleiflex at :8, 1/250, Plus X film. Speed Graphic at f:16, 1/100, Super XX file, $10.00 
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. What are we passing 


. Is this the road to 


. Can you 


. Pardon me, 


LE 


ied 


‘| SPEAK UP! 


ENGLISH PHRASE 


. What time is breakfast (lunch, din- 


ner) served? 


. I’d like to reserve a seat. 


on the right 
(left) ? 


. I wish to take a bath. 


. Have my bags taken to the station. 


. Would you have a taxi ready for 


me? 


. Bring me a glass of plain water, 


please. 


. May I see the wine list, please? 


. Where are the main department 


stores? 
Is it too far to walk? 


I would like to have this shipped 
to my home. 


. I wish to visit a place where there 


are few tourists. 


understand what I am 
saying? 


. I have a letter of introduction for 


Mr. 


. What is the price range for tickets? 


. I would like to cash a traveler’s 


check. 


where is the nearest 
post office? 


. Please have this dry cleaned. 


I have an 
throat, 


upset 
toothache. 


stomach, sore 


BY FRANCOISE PASCUAL 
AND MAX SHEROVER 


| PART FOUR - | 


SPANISH 


. A qué hora es el desayuno? (almu- 


erzo [comida], cena). 


. Quisiera reservar un asiento. 


. Qué estamos pasando a la derecha 


(izquierda)? 


. Es est6 el camino hacia... .? 
. Quiero tomar un bano. 


. Haga el favor de hacer llevar mi 


equipaje a la estacion. 


. Puede Vd. tener un taxi listo para 
mi? 

. Traigame un vaso de agua fresca, 
por favor. 


. Quisiera ver la lista de vinos. 
. Donde estan los grandes almacenes? 
. Esta demasiado lejos para andar? 


. Me gustaria que me mandasen esto 


a mi Casa. 


. Quisiera ir a un sitio donde hay 


pocos turistas. 


. Vd. me entiende? 


. Tengo una carta de introduccién 


para. eats 


. Que son los yarios precios de los 


billetes? 


. Me gustaria cobrar un “Traveller’s 


cheque.” 


. Perdone usted! donde esta la oficina 


de correos mas proxima? 


Haga usted el favor 
esto al tinte. 


- Me duele el estomago, la garganta, 


me duelen los dientes. 


de mandar 


oye 


. A que OH-rah ess el day-sah-YOU- 


. Kee-SYAY-rah ray-sayr-VAHR oon 


. Kay ess-TAH-mohss pahs-SAN-doh: 


. Ess ess-TOH el kah-MEE-no  ah- 


. KYAY-roh toh-MAHR oon BAH- 


. PWAY-day 


. TRAHee-gah may oon VAH-so da 


. Kee-SYAY-rah vayr lah LIS-tah da 
. DOHN-day 
. Ays-TAH day-mah-SYAH-doh LAY- 


. May 
3. Kee-SYAY-rah eer ah oon SEE-tyo 


4. Oos-TED may ayn-TIAYN-day? 

5. TAYN-go oo-nah KAHR-tah da 
9. Kay sohn lohs VAH-ryohs PRAY! 
j May goos-tah-REE-ah kohb- RAHR 


. Payr-DOH-nay oos-TED DOHNN; 


. May DWAYlay el ays-TOH- mah 


PRONUNCIATION 


noh (ahl-MWAYR-so [Ko-MEE,-, 
dah], SAY-nah)? | 


ah-SIENN-toh. 


ah lah day-RAYCH-ah (iss-KYAYR- 
dah)? 


Syalivcr yon sh 


nyo. 
AH gah el fah-VOR de ha-SAYRYX 
yay-VAHR me.-ay-kee-PAH-hay ahi 
lah ays-tah-SYOHN. 

oos-TED~ tay-NAYR 
oon taxi LIS-toh pah-rah me? 


AH-gwah FRAY is kah, 
VOHR. 


pohr fah4 


,) 


VEE-nos. 
ess-T AHN _ lohssi 
GRAHN-days ahl-mah-SAY-nays? 


hohss pah-rah ahn-DAHR? 
goos-tah-REE-ah kay may 
mahn-DAH-sayn  ess-toh ah me 
CAH-sah. 


DOHN-day 
REES-tahss. 


AY-ee POH-kos_ too- 


inn-troh-dook-SYOHN pah-rah. .. | 
syohs day lohs bee-YAY-tays? 
oon Travellers CHAY-kay. 


day ays-TAH lah ofee-SEE-nah day 
kor-RAY-ohs mahs PROH-xi-mahi 
AH-gah oos-TED el fah-VOHR 
day mann-DAHR - ess-toh 4 
‘TIN-tay. 


go, lah  gahr-GAHN-tah, ma 


DWAY-len lohs DYAYN-tays. / 


; 
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roamin’ the globe with TRAVEL 


DISPATCHES FROM TRAVEL’S OWN CORRESPONDENTS 


_ dateline... 
__ BERMUDA 


By Rosemary Divall 


i OW ITs THE horticultural 
world that’s in a whirl—over 


the discovery in the garden at 


i} nensis Semperflorens. Long believed 
extinct, this rare species will be the 
‘“} featured attraction of the annual 
_} Sandys Flower Show in Somerset on 
“May 3. Also included will be the 
usual hat contest, raffles, vegetable 
produce and arts and crafts. . . 
Autograph hounds are haunting 


a glimpse of Hollywood star Eddie 
if Bracken, here for TV-filming of 


fishing nets, a binnacle and other 
“ marine tackle create a nautical 
atmosphere at the newest night- 
spot, Smuggler’s Lair, at the 
Coral Island Club. Even the new 
extention can hardly accommodate 
the hordes of nightlifers wanting 
») to hear the mellow, haunting tones 
the Esso Steel Band brings forth 
i) from empty oil drums. . . . In keep- 
| ing with the leisurely pace of Ber- 
muda life is the sage advice of re- 
cent visitor, noted heart specialist, 
Dr. Paul Dudley White (who at- 
' tended President Eisenhower). An 
| unhurried bicycle ride or a slow 
walk down our twisting, shady lanes 
) will provide the best tonic for the 
1 vacationer. Dr. White is an- 
/) xious to introduce bicycle and walk- 
h ing paths throughout the States as 
'-a means of prolonging life. 
_ Excitement mounting over the 
_ great number of entries in the 
greatest ocean race of all times— 
the U.S.-Bermuda course to be 
sailed from Newport on June 
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16. ... Juan Trippe, Pan Ameri- 
can prexy, taking daily dips with 
his family at his beachside vacation- 


home in Tucker’s Town... . Front 
Street more and more resembling 
Hollywood and Vine since Ber- 
muda started its filming industry. 
A full-length feature, Bermuda Af- 
fair, stars Gary Merrill and Kim 
Hunter. Between scenes at the In- 
verurie Hotel, these luminaries in- 
dulge in window-shopping. 
Amateur putters can practice to 
their hearts’ content on the nine- 
hole pidgeon-putt course at the 
Ledgelets in Somerset. For $31.00- 
$34.00 per couple, an air-condi- 
tioned cottage offers privacy and 
comfort and meals you can write 
home about. .. . Everybody’s doing 
it—renting lovely Bermuda homes. 
Somerset is a three-time winner 
with literary giants, James Thur- 
ber, Van Wyck Mason and Munro 
Leaf transplanting typewriters to 
this quiet uncommercial parish, 
there to collect their thoughts for 
future best-sellers. . Powerful 
exhibitions of tennis knowhow 
were given at the Tennis Stadium 
by Jack Kramer’s touring group, 
World Tennis, Inc. The Bermuda 
Lawn Tennis Club hosted Pancho 
Segura, Tony Trabert, Rex Hart- 
wig, Pancho Gonzales, and “dean” 
Jack Kramer and natives and visi- 
tors alike jammed the Stadium. ... 
Noel Coward’s new home, Spit- 
head Lodge, is reputed to have 
a ghost of its own, so maybe we 
can expect a sequel to Blithe 
Spirit. ... On May 18, the Million 
Dollar Round Table of the Nation- 
al Association of Underwriters will 
disembark from the cruising ocean- 
liner Kungsholm, for a one-day golf 
tournament at the Mid-Ocean 
Club. ..: No need to go to Manda- 
lay for flying fish, when a reserva- 
tion at Tom Moore’s can introduce 
you to this rare delicacy. 


i 


dateline ... 


| BRUSSELS 


By Jean Gyory 


RST OF May in Belgium 
| eee every man in the 

country brings a bunch of 
lilies of the valley for good luck to 
his wife. There is a tremendous 
sale of these flowers in the streets 
of all the Belgian towns on that 
day... . May 7 the procession of 
the Holy Blood will take place 
and go through the century-old 
streets of Bruges at 10.30 a.m. 
In the evening, canals and monu- 
ments will be illuminated. ... 
Belgium owns the biggest and most 
modern hotel and travel industry 
school,,’(the.-G.E. RDAs); mg éhie 
world. Situated in Brussels, it al- 
ready has 700 students and has in- 
augurated, this year, a special course 
for travel experts. Foreign travel 
experts may visit it... . The Third 
International Poetry Gathering will 
be held in Knokke-le Zoute, on the 
Belgian Coast, from September 
6-10. Poets from all over the world 
will gather. This meeting was 
founded by Belgium’s poet and 
Travel Director, Arthur Haulot. 
For the first time, this year the 
Prize of the International Poetry 
Congress ($2,000) will be granted 
a poet of international fame for his 
complete work. . . . The two white 
rhinoceroses of the Antwerp Zoo, 
Paul and Chloe, have been chosen 
by the Sudan for the coat of arms of 
the new state. Captured in 1950 in 
Africa, Paul and Chloe weighed 
respectively 700 and 500 pounds. 
To-day, their respective weights are 
two and a half tons.... From June 
to August, the City of Antwerp 
will have an exhibition of draw- 
ings by Rubens. . . . This summer 
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Sabena will fly to New York ten 
times a week... . On May 15, the 
City of Geel, renowned for the fact 
that in this town insane people live 
in complete freedom among the 
inhabitants, is celebrating St. 
Dymphne, patron saint of the in- 
sane, by a great procession. The 
famous silver shrine of the Saint 
will be solemnly carried through 
the streets of the city. . Sidney 
Clark’s book All the Best in Bel- 
gium and Luxemburg reached 
Brussels and got a warm welcome 
from official travel circles. It is one 
of the best books ever written about 
Belgium. . The little city of 
Ecaussines, near Mons, in Belgium, 
is celebrating on May 21, and for 
the 59th time, the matrimonial tea- 
party where young men and women 
meet in order eventually to get 
married. The invitation comes from 
the Club of Unmarried Women of 
Ecatissines....St. George will fight 
the huge dragon again this year 
on the market place of Mons on 
May 27... . If you like flowers, 
don’t miss Holland’s Tenth Tulip 
Festival this summer. A special ex- 
cursion from May | to 4 will be 
organized by the Official Dutch 
Travel Office in the Hague to visit 
the tulip fields. . . . A series of the 
best articles ever written by a 
journalist about Belgian cuisine has 
just been published by the Belgian 
Information Center, under the title 
Belgium, Land of Plenty. Written 
by Clementine Paddleford, Food 
Editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune, it gives an excellent out- 
line of the treasures of Belgium’s 
gastronomy. ... Every woman who 
crosses the Atlantic on a Sabena 
plane automatically becomes a life 
member of the Lady Sabena Club, 
which is setting up a world-wide 
chain of club rooms where mem- 
bers can rest, write letters, make 
hotel reservations, arrange for any 
kind of transportation, receive 
their mail, engage a baby-sitter, or 
obtain any other help. A club 
hostess is at their disposal through- 
out the day. . A unique tourist 
curiosity this spring was the flood 
of the Meuse River. Hundreds of 
motorists came from all parts of 
the country to see the water over- 
flow and cover the roads of the 
Meuse Valley. 
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By Edvard Andersen 


CORTEGE of 60 camping wag- 
A ons from the U.S. will arrive 

in Copenhagen May 9-11. 
From here the rolling hotels will 
proceed through Norway and Swed- 
en to be back in Copenhagen May 
20-21. Some 200 Americans will 
participate in this camping-cruise 
through Scandinavia, and_ the 
unique tour will be conducted by 
the American camp-sportsman Wal- 
ly Biam. .. . At historical Fred- 
eriksborg Castle in North Sea- 
land, foreign guests will from 
now on have the chance to listen 
to one of the rarest church or- 
gans in the world. . . . It is a Com- 
penius organ dating from 1610, 
equipped with a bagpipe arrange- 
ment, and though it is placed in 
the castle church, lovely old Danish 
dance music is played on it.... A 
Housing and Furnishing exhibi- 
tion, Bo og Bygge (Live and 
Build) , will be held in Stockholm, 
Sweden throughout the month of 
May. ... Visitors to Norway may 
this summer sail several of the 
most attractive fiords of that 
country in special “lake-buses,”’ 
modern vessels built of alumi- 
num, ... [he Danish beer manu- 
facturers, the Carlsberg Breweries, 
one of the largest in Europe which 
is exporting to practically the en- 
tire world, is every year placing 
its whole surplus at the disposal 
of institutions who purchase art 
(paintings, sculptures, etc.) and to 
the purpose of supporting Danish 
art. Don’t forget to visit the out- 
standing art collections in the 
Glyptoteket Museum a few minutes 
walk off the City Hall of Copen- 
hagen, built by Carlsberg. . .. The 
first West-European air route to 
Moscow has now been opened. The 
Finnish aviation company, FinnAir, 
is covering the distance twice a 
week, while a Russian airline man- 
ages the four remaining week- 
days. ... Every day of its season the 
guests of the world-famed Tivoli 
Pleasure Gardens in Copenhagen 
may watch its renowned “playing 
aunt” entertain all children who 


Ah Emiliekildevej, a quiet bunga' 


want to be amused in the gardens. 
Radio stations from all parts of the 
world have transmitted news-casts 
about this fairy-tale person from the: 
i of fairyteller Hans Ander- 
sen . While touring the Scandi- 
navian countries, the U.S. Coca- 
Cola director, Al Barbe, visited the: 
Swedish town of Gothenburg, where; 
he bought four Swedish sailboats ati 
a total value of $142,000. . An 
international Esperanto Sonera 
will be held in May in Stockholm, 
where a large-scale exhibition of 
Esperanto literature is being ar- 
ranged simultaneously... . Whem 
this autumn the New York City 
Ballet appears at a guest perform: 
ance in the Theatre Royal, Copen: 
hagen, The Royal Danish Ballet 
may be seen at The Metropolitan, 
New York, and presently at othe 
stages in the U.S. ... If, while visit- 
ing Copenhagen, you are so unfor- 
tunate as to contract a sudde 
toothache evenings or on a Sunda 
morning, just call or go to th 
tandlegevagten—dentist on duty 
address: Osterbrogade, No. 4, whic 
is operated for the benefit of suffer- 
ers all evenings from 9:00-11:0€ 
p-m., on Sundays and official holi 
days from 9:00 a.m. to noon. . .— 
From Oslo, riding excursions will 
be arranged this summer through 
the Nordmarken (Northern fields) | 
a landscape rich in mountains, lakee 
and woods. Every group will use 
twenty horses, and riders will be 
accompanied by specially trainea 
guides. .. . The Swedish ore-export 
ing city of Kiruna, where many 
Lapps live, is, counting by acres, the 
biggest town of the world. For this 
reason it is very important to the 
inhabitants that they are all en 
titled to go by trams free ob 
charge. . . . Seandinavian airme 
have been negotiating with Amer 
ican air experts on the subject of 
arranging an Antarctic route 
from Australia across the South 
Pole to South America or Sout 
Africa. ... It is expected that S.A.S 
will shortly carry meee its firsy 
South Pole flight... . On the idyl 


low-lined road slightly north o 
Copenhagen proper, the Hvidoer¢ 
Castle is situated, where 20th Cen 
tury Fox will produce a film witl 
Ingrid Bergman. | 
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MEXICO CITY __ 


By Richard Magruder 


NE OF THE choicest festivals for 
visitors is the Guatla Charro 
Festivals, when brightly be- 

decked charros from all over Morel- 

“OS, Mexico, Michoacan and many 

{other Mexican states will compete 

in horsemanship and parade for 

two hours through the streets of 

the lovely town on May 10. 

‘Many sources believe the long- 

sought ferry service between Yuca- 

tan and Cuba may become a reality 
before the end of 1956. ... Billy 

!Maxwell, sandy-haired little pro 

from Amarillo, Texas, won the 

,. Mexican National Open _ Golf 

(Championship in March with a 

_| blistering, 20-below par 264 on the 
|capital’s Chapultepec Golf Course. 

{. .. Some 23,000,000 pesos will be 

}invested this year in construction 

| of several important buildings at 
| the National Polytechnic Institute, 

as well as on buildings at several 
other technological schools through- 
out the Republic. . . . Homesick 
gringos may take the edge off 
their loneliness by turning to 

Mexico City’s station XEL both 

“}morning and evening for pro- 

| grams of news, music, etc.—all 

‘in English, and slanted for dis- 
placed Americans. .. . A multi- 
million-peso drive to combat yellow 

| fever in Southern Mexico is slated 

/ to begin in the last days of May.... 

"’ Good news for American motorists 

“, in Mexico: Petroleos Mexicanos is 

‘soon to begin processing of high 

' octane gasoline for public consump- 

{ tion, giving drivers better mileage 

' and less wear and tear on their cars 

#eand on their nerves. . . . The two- 

’ week Japanese Industrial Fair held 

in Mexico City drew tremendous 

crowds to the wonderful displays 
of products designed to encourage 

/ further trade between the two 

' countries. ... Another, more di- 

rect route from downtown Mex- 
ico City out to the National Uni- 

versity and nearby points is being 
completed through Mixcoac Co- 
lonia, relieving some of the con- 

_ gestion on overtaxed Avenida 

Insurgentes.... An important date 
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Airline Adds Baby Bassinets 


Baby bassinets have been added to DC-7 


Mainliners of United Air Lines, giving 
greater comfort to tiny travelers, adding 
more home-like touch that reassures tot 
during unaccustomed journey. 


to remember is May 5, when all 
Mexico celebrates the Battle of 
Puebla’s 96th anniversary, and 
mock battles are held. 


dateline... 
PARIS. 
By Margaret Gardner 


AY Is contrarily a month of 

feverish activity and general 

relaxation. The end of the 
month marks that period, between 
spring and summer, when each 
French institution and industry has 
its “Night Out”: the Night of the 
Rose, the Night of the Atlantic, 
Night of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, Bal des Beaux Arts, etc. etc., 
elaborate gala balls sponsored by 
various organizations, to which 
entry is gained by the simple man- 
ner of buying a ticket. These balls, 
together with the cocktail parties, 
garden receptions, and formal 
dances given by the French aristoc- 
racy, entry to which is strictly by 
invitation, make up the Grande 


Saison of Paris, which gets going 


the end of May and continues 
throughout June. The relaxation is 
provided by more legal holidays 
(four) than in any other month. 
.. Paris is now overflowing with 
the stayers-on from the Kelly- 
Rainier wedding and the Cannes 
Film Festival, which was finally 
pushed ahead (April 23—May 10) 
so as not to conflict with the 
Monaco merrymaking. ... May 15 
marks the opening of the Third 
International Festival of Drama- 


tic Art, with troupes from 21 na- 
tions from all over the world 
holding the stage in their native 
languages at the Sarah Bern- 
hardt Theater. Continues until 
July 15. . . . Big Paris hotels 
are bursting their well-constructed 
seams. Main reason: Paris Inter- 
national Fair, since 1924 Europe’s 
most important. A 70-foot palace 
has been specially constructed to 
house the installations, at the Parc 
des Expositions at the Porte de 
Versailles (May 5-21). Paris 
a veritable Hollywood, with Gene 
Kelly shooting his first independent 
production, Ingrid Bergman mak- 
ing Anastasia, and Audrey Hep- 
burn and Fred Astaire finishing 
exteriors on Funny Face... . Now 
a tradition for the month of May 
is the artistic decorating of the 
shop windows along the famed lane, 
Rue du Faubourg Saint-Honoré, 
to conform to a chosen theme. This 
year’s theme is “Parisian Celebrities 
of Yesterday and Today,” and from 
May 25 to June 10 the merchants 
pay artistic homage to them in 
their windows and merchandise. ... 
Jean Louis Barrault and com- 
pany, having lost their head- 
quarters at the Théatre Marigny 
and unable to find another the- 
ater in space-hungry Paris, off on 
a tour of the world. . .. An ex- 
position, dedicated to portraits of 
living French personalities (Presi- 
dent Coty, Jean Cocteau, Francois 
Mauriac, Pablo Casals, Jules Ro- 
mains, Jean Rostand, Pablo Picas- 
so, etc.) by contemporary artists 
Bernard Buffet, Marie Laurencin, 
Paul Colin, Van Dongen, Foujita, 
etc., at the Musée Galliéra, the 
whole month. Restaurant- 
of-the-month is a real French 
bistro, frequented by French 
people interested in food, not 
atmosphere. A visit to La Boule 
d’Or, located in a slum neighbor- 
hood (15 place d’Aligre) near 
the Gare de Lyon, is a gastro- 
nomic joy. .. . There are no 
specialties, as each dish served is 
an individual work of art. Recom- 
mended, however, is the Sole au 
Vermouth. It’s essential to reserve 
a table in advance (DIDerot 9370) 
and don’t be surprised to see only 
French clients. Average price, in- 
cluding wine, about $4.50. 


eee 


By Robert Deardorf 
AWASH with visitors, 


LREADY 
Italy is set to pull bigger 


crowds than ever this sum- 
mer, offering special festivals, fairs 
and art shows galore, in addition 
to its year-round vacation attrac 
tions. Up Florence way the 
Maggio Musicale is the current 
drawing card. The ee ine 
cludes Stravinsky’ s Rites of Spring 
and— probably—The Legend of the 
Invisible City of Kitese by Rimsky- 
Korsakov, presented by the Moscow 
heatre....: ~ In Rome's opera 
house Mimi will cough herself 
melodically to death again when 
La Boheme returns to the boards, 
...- Tf it’s outdoor fun you want, 


~. follow fashionable Rome these 


afternoons to the Concorso Ip- 
pico, one of the most important 
international horse shows, held 
in the Piazza di Siena in Villa 
Borghese, the city’s Central Park. 
In addition to the beautiful 
horses, you see beautiful models 
from Rome's high fashion houses 
and front page society from half a 
dozen countries. On the same after- 
noons international polo matches, 
also swank, take place at Acqua 
Acetosa, a playing field on the 
edge of the city. Prefer 
There’s also an international dog 
show, too, in Villa Borghese. 
On May 15 the Positano Art Work- 
shop opens its fourth season for 
professionals and amateurs in draw 
ing, painting, sculpture, mosaics 
and textile design. Fred Mitchell, 
from Michigan’s Cranbrook Acad 
emy of Art, will be the principal 
maestro. Stop by for a look, or, for 
information, write the Positano Art 
Workshop, Positano, Salerno, Italy. 
... The Vatiean’s Swiss Guards 
will celebrate their 450th birth- 
day on May 6, festival day of the 
corps, one of the city’s tourist 
magnets. . . . Celebrity session at 
the Excelsior bar: Vittorio Gassman 
and Artie Shaw buying each other 
drinks, while at a nearby table 
Martine Carol, down from Paris, 
talks about J Defend My Love (it’s 


dogs? 
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only a movie, friends) with director 
Vincent Sherman, .. .'The Obelisco 
Gallery, one of the best art display 
rooms here, will export some of the 
finest. contemporary Ttalian paint- 
ings to New York's Knoedler Gal- 
lery this month. ... From the Ist 
to the L5th you can see interna- 
tional tennis stars in competition 
at the Foro Ltalico, another big 
social event. . . . How to get to 
Sicily at cut rate prices. Train and 
boat fares from the mainland to 
Palermo will be reduced for the 
Llth Annual Mediterranean Inter- 
national Fair, held there from May 
24 to June l0—more than 1,500 
exhibitors from 27 countries, See 
the fair and then make a tour of 
the island to take in the ancient 
Greek temples at Segesta, Selinunte, 
Agrigento and Syracuse. . . . And 
while in Syracuse, don’t miss 
this: from May 9 to June 13 that 
city plunges 2,500 years into his- 
tory to present Hippolytus by 
Euripides and Electra by So- 
phocles in the ancient Greek 
theatre there. 


dateline .. « 


VIENNA 


By Gertrude M. Reich 


IENNA’S twentieth district—the 

Brigittenau—although far from 

the busy center of the city, 
offers excellent plays in ‘Treuberg’s 
Gratisbtihne. This theater sells no 
tickets and depends solely on dona- 
tions put in a wicker basket at the 
entrance. It is always packed and 
you just have to be there well be- 
fore the beginning, but inet will not 
be disappointed, . .. The National 
\rt Museum will show an exhibi- 
tion of the great masters of the 
Flemish, Dutch and German school 
beginning April 15.... Four more 
camping places will be opened 
shortly for outdoor enthusiasts 
with all modern comforts, swim- 
ming pools, showers ete., in the 
immediate vicinity of Vienna... . 
It only costs you five to six dollars 
to eat with the upper ten thousand 
in the Sacher behind the opera. It 
is old-fashioned but in exquisite 
taste with the breath of the good 
old days, The Chamber of 


Coimuiense of Lower Wostcia hia 
published a little booklet, Eng 
lish for the Tourist to be distrib 
uted to the restaurant owners soi 
that they will be able to help theirs 
English-speaking customers. .. . 
And so from now on it will not bes 
the tourists walking around with 
dictionary in hand, but the nas 
tives. The Grand Tour of 
American Express will also include} 
Austria this year with many useful} 
suggestions for places to visit andj 
things to see. . Austria, famouss 
country for toys, has some of the 
finest historic and modern dolls and 
myriads of other toys in the famous§ 
old shop on the Graben 14 ati 
Kobers. Starting March 18} 
and right through to Sepiembaa 
the old town of St. Margareten in] 
the Burgenland will perform a: 
Passion Play similar to that of 
famous Oberammergau. . . . A! 
coin well worth keeping as a sou- 
venir is the new 25 Schilling piece 
in silver issued in the memory off 
Wolfgang Mozart with his picture4 
on one side and the crests of 
Austria’s counties on the other. ... 
The famous Salzburg gallery Fried- 
rich Welz has just put out new 
souvenir coins of Mozart in gold, | 
silver and bronze with the inscrip-| 
tion: crescis in secula (you grow 
with the centuries)... . April and 
May will mark the beginning of 
Austria’s riding events. The St. 
Georgi-Ritt in picturesque Pinzga 
is a sight well worth seeing when 
twenty and more horses of the fa- 
mous Pinzgau breed will take partt 
in a race run not by jockeys but 
their peasant-owners on April 1 
and April 24. At the same time in 
Vienna the great Galopprennen in 
the Freudenau will mark the be- 
ginning of the spring season and 
will continue with the great Inter- 
national riding and jumping com-+ 
petition in the middle of May. . . 

The world-famous Salzburg Mari- 
onette Theatre can again be see 
in their home spot in Salzbur 
after their great world tour... . 
The 300th birthday of Austria’s| 
greatest architect, Fischer von Er- 
lach, will be celebrated with a 
grand exhibition in the National 
Gallery on the Josefplatz. . . . Coffee 
lovers should try the moder 

Espresso on Kohlmarkt Arabia. 
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urope—Near East—Mexico—South America—Hawaii 


~ A New Idea in Travel 


Let Us Give You 
-an ITEMIZED ACCOUNT 
of All Services on Your 
Independent Trip 


Savings Up to 40% of Your 
Land Arrangements 


Conducted Tours, Group Tours, 
Motor Coach, Private Car, U-Drive 


aU) 


TRAVEL DISCOUNT HOUSE 
501 Madison Avenue New York 22, N.Y. 
PLaza 5-2400 


In 2x2 (35 mm) 
and Stereo (3-D) 


WORLDWIDE 
KODACHROME SLIDES 


IN BREATHTAKING COLOR. .. interiors 
of Louvre, St. Peter’s, etc., Paris night 
life . . . the shots you need to complete 
your collection. Over 4000 super Koda- 
chrome slides from 57 countries in 35mm, 
and 1200 stereos, rushed to you same 
day by air mail or on approval. Name 
the spot, we'll furnish the slide. 

SEND 25¢ (deductible from first order) 
for 40-page illustrated four-color cata 
log, with detailed description of 35mm 
slides. Stereo list free. 


ERNEST T. WOLFE 
1315 Westwood Blvd., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


EA 
SES gs ar 
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measure cruises with the em- 
phasis on fun and gala “‘let's- 
do-it-together"’ activities. Let 
us help you select the one per- 
fectly suited to your time, in- 
clination and purse. 


for further information 


call MU 8-3676 


CELEBRITY TOURS 
57 West 57th St., 
New York 19, N.Y. 
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HE FAR East is one of the few 


areas in the world that is just 

starting to feel the impact of 
American tourists. However, this 
year more tourists than ever before 
are expected to tour that area, see- 
ing everything from the ancient 
temples in Japan and the Philip- 
pines to the many splendored things 


in Hong Kong. 

One of the first deluxe tours to 
the Orient, dubbed the Mikado 
Cruise, will be conducted by Amer- 
ican President Lines. The tour 
leaves San Francisco May 25 on the 


S.S. President Wilson. 


The Wilson will visit Hawaii, the 
Philippines and Hong Kong, with 
a special fourteen-day tour of 
Japan. 

During the stay in Japan, mem- 
bers of the tour will see the Impe- 
rial Palace inner garden in Tokyo, 
cormorant fishing at Gifu, pearl 
divers at Mikimoto Pearl Farm and 
ancient temples of Kyoto. 

Other events and points of inter- 
est are the Kabuki dances, art ex- 


hibits, famed parks and gardens, 
Takarazuka Girls Opera and the 
Buddha shrine in Kamakura. 

The two-week tour is conducted 
by the Japan Travel Bureau and 


costs from $377 up. The price in- 
cludes all hotel accommodations, 
transportation, meals, admission 
fees, baggage transfers, tips and 
guide service. However, passengers 
can sail roundtrip on the Mikado 
Cruise without taking the tour of 
Japan, if they choose. 

Travelers may continue their 
trip from Japan by air to Hong 
Kong, then take the M.S. Bots- 
sevain to Rio de Janeiro via Malaya 
and Africa. Another route is to 
London via Malaya and India on 
the S.S. Carthage. 

Passengers with limited time may 
return to the U.S. by air at reduced 


| fares. Entire trip costs $1,147 up. @ | 


780 Tuscany Rd., Baltimore 10, Md. 


EUROPE $898 


11 COUNTRIES 
By AIR—JULY 6th and JULY 20th 


European Grand Tour visiting England, 
Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, Germany, 
Switzerland, Liechtenstein, Austria, Italy, 
French Riviera, Monte Carlo, France. ALL § 
EXPENSE—PERSONALLY ESCORTED— 
includes round trip air from New York on 
Pan American World Airways, all hotels, 
most meals, all sightseeing, transportation, 
transfers and even tips. Later return if 
desired. Tour limited to 40 members. See 
Your Travel Agent or Write for Free 
Booklet No. 8 


CARAVAN TOURS 


220 S. State St. Chicago 4, (IMinols 


aXxO 


ON THE OCEAN 
32ND TO 33RD ST 


THE PRESTIGE ADDRESS 
of MIAMI BEACH 


Write for Colorful Brochure 


N.Y. Phone BR 9-9299 
CHGO PHONE ST 1-0101 


EGYPT—THE HOLY LAND 


Plan now to visit the lands of the Mediterranean: 
Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, Israel, Greece, Italy, 
plus European Capitals. HORIZON TOURS offers 
monthly departures via air or ship; small, conducted 
groups. Also, Horizon Tours will custom-tailor an 


independent travel plan just for you or for your own 
tour group. Write today for folders describing Horizon 
Tours to Egypt and the Holy Land. 


| WORLD TOUR 


Harriet-Louise H. Patterson conducts annual air tour 
(deluxe) around-the-world departing March 15, 1957. 


HORIZON TOURS 


Tom Maupin Tour Associates 


The Travel House The Travel House 
1236 Mass. 5311 Johnson Drive 
Lawrence, Kansas Mission, Kansas 


AIR—SHIP—TOURS—CRUISES 


YOU CAN 
EDUCATE YOUR CHILD 
AS YOU TRAVEL 


Kindergarten through 9th grade 


~.No matter where you go, you can give 
your child an approved education with 
;the famous Calvert Courses. Calvert 
follows you by air mail to all parts 
of the world—Africa, Asia, Near East, 
etc. Lessons, books, supplies provided- 
Complete easy-to-follow instructions. 
Guidance by Calvert teachers. No ex- 
perience needed. More than 100,000 
children all over the world have beer 
taught by the Calvert method. Start any time. Transfer 
easily. Catalog. Give child’s age, school grade. 


How to take ; 
TRAVEL PICTURES 


you'll be prouder THAN EVER to show to your friends e k ) f 
eo you know hew to take pictures from an airplane in flight, a train quic C ass or 
speeding past an interesting landscape, the inside of a motor coach? 
Do you know the simple tricks photographers have discovered for bring- 


ing out all the pictwresqueness of those many scenes that could be real \ 7 
treasures if you shot them right? ; f 
Do you know how to take people so they'll never know they're being 


photographed? 

Do you really know how to tell a complete photo story of your travels? 

amuel E. Lessere’s What You Must Know When You Travel with a } 

Camera is the one guide that really helps you take travel pictures 
you'll be prouder than ever to show to your friends. For it’s not only a 
sound, basic guide to good photography anywhere, but it shows, page after 
page, the hundreds of easy tricks professional 
photographers have learned to make their travel 
photos look alive. 


A HaRIAN FURUICATION 


But this book does even more—it leads you | ti MAT 
clearly through all the problems of foreign pho- | : WHEN YOU TRAVE! 
tography, answers such questions as which is ee 
the easiest-handling equipment to take, where to & . CAMERA 
get good values overseas in films, cameras, etc. Resa) terre 


There’s hardly a question about such technical 
matters as loading, focusing, using filters, lens, 
flashguns, cable releases, ete. which isn’t an- 
swered. 

Price only $1.50—less than you'd spend for just 
one roll of film and prints. But what a differ- 
ence this book is going to make in the pictures 
you take! 

To be sure your travel pictures bring out all 
the colorfulness of the places you visit and the 
things you see, get your copy now. 


‘Round the World on a Shoestring 


Passenger-carrying freighters are the secret of low cost travel 


1. Teacher Trammer Pickett starts water skiing lesson by showing} 
Beverly Johnson on platform how. to rise up on her skis. 

For no more than you’d spend-at a resort, you can take a 
never-to-be-forgotten cruise to Rio and Buenos Aires. Or 
through the Canal to either New York or California. Or to 
the West Indies or along the St. Lawrence River to French 
Canada. In fact, trips to almost everywhere are within 
your means. 

And what accommodations you get: large rooms with 
beds (not bunks), probably a private bath, lots of good food 
and plenty of relaxation as you speed from port to port. 

Depending upon how fast you want to go, a round-the- 
world cruise can be yours for as little as $250-300 a month. 
And there are shorter trips. Fast, uncrowded voyages to 
England, France, the Mediterranean; two to three week 
vacations up and down the Pacific Coast or to New Orleans. 
Name the port and the chances are you can find it listed in 
“Travel Routes Around the World.”’ This is the book that 
names the lines, tells where they go, how much they charge, 
briefly describes accommodations. Hundreds of thousands 
of travelers all over the world swear by it. Travel editors 
and travel writers say “To learn how to travel for as little 
as you’d spend at a resort get 
Here's a sampling of “Travel Routes Around the 


en, more! dream trips 2 World.” 2. Beverly, standing on skis in water, practices grasping pipe ty 
oun e orld. Every 2 months vam ~ : 

a Shaw Savill vessel leaves London Travel Routes Around the World gain confidence before starting on her first lesson. 

for the Test ndies, yanama, eo tp ea PAR oan. earn a ~ OS 
Tahiti, Fiji. and New Zealand, 18 YOUrS ae : Just bl vs and the big 
Cross the Pacific, and continue west 131 ee 1956 edition includes prac- 
via Australia, South Africa and the tically every passenger-carrving 
Canary Islands, back to England, PRL OR FAN a p iy ee : 5 os Niet 
Minimum fare $633 —but the trip Service starting from or going to 


3. As boat, powered by Mercury outboard motor, gets underway) 


is usually booked up months inad- | New York, Canada, New Orleans, Beverly holds bar for balance as skis slowly rise to surface! 


vance. (Reach London for about ’ Io nific \ npc sarki ‘ 
$175 from New York.) Other round- the Pacific ( oast, Mc X1CO, South 


d - 
the-world trips from the U. S. as America, England, France, the 


low as $250-$300 a month via de Mediterranean, Africa, the Indies 
luxe freighters. ; tH0 be a 1 ee hand ‘ 
Maditittaniaie Grolaes: te "Spain. Australia, the South Seas, Japan, 
Portugal, Italy, Egypt. ete, start Hawaii, ete. There’s a whole section 
as low as $39-$50 a week, round | called How to See the World at 
trip from Northern Burope, but try | > Cos lus Pe aR 
a longer stay—in the lush valleys 4OW ost, plus pages and pages of 
of Aegean islands that hide rem- photos and maps. 
nants of a 5,.000-year-old civiliza “ ‘ ‘ F 
tion among olive and cork groves; A big $1) worth, especially as it 
or with the fisherfolk of rocky Sar can open the way to more travel 
dinia, where hotel rates are 24¢ a h: : ver t] E a mC ’ 
AR Gr Silas with thves. goodinieales than you ever thought possible. For 
: your copy, simply fill out coupon. 
ONS, 56 First Ave., 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 
| have enclosed $............ (cash, check, or money order), Please send me the 
books | checked below. YOU WILL REFUND MY MONEY IF | AM NOT SATISFIED. 


[_] What you must know when you travel with a camera. $1.50. 
[.] Travel routes around the world. $1. 


Special offer: Both books ($2.50 value) for $2 
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4. Now standing erect with skis fully surfaced, Beverly is ready to 
transfer her hold from pipe to conventional tow bar. 


5. Pickett slowly releases long tow line rope, allowing Beverly to 
start skiing farther behind his fast-moving motorboat. 


6. As Beverly gets more practice, she is able to do some water 
ski tricks—such as riding on expert's shoulders. 
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What Mistakes In Driving 
Do You Make? 


Can you start a wet motor, take curves without rubbing 
off miles of rubber, get juice from a battery that seems 
dead, put out a fire beneath the hood, start on ice without 
spinning the wheels, pull out of a skid without whirling 
into approaching traffic? 

What common mistakes do you make on flooded roads, on 
icy hills? What do you do when a car darts out at you from 
a side road? Do you know how to stop a car FASTER when 
emergency demands you stop on a dime? How to avoid a 
sideswipe, pass a truck crawling up a hill, even what to do 
in that split second you can act when a head-on collision 
seems ineyitable? Do you KNOW what to do or will you do 
the first thing that comes to mind in that moment of panic? 


Frank Williams’ big book, How to Drive—and Stay Alive, 
tells you the driving errors to watch out for, the good advice 
to remember. This is the practical guide to safeguard any- 
one who drives from trouble on the road, from expensive 
aleve: from emergencies of any kind—and from Sudden 

eath. 


Based on the experiences of America’s professional driv- 
ers, this book is packed with facts, lessons, and practical 
advice to save your time, your car, your money—and your 
ife 

Name the driving problems, and in this new big book 
you'll find the answer; everything from how to get your car 
rolling if you have road trouble to how to save money on 
maintenance, insurance, tires, etc., how to buy a new or 
used car without being “stuck,” and more hints than most 
people pick up in a lifetime on howito avoid the hazards of 
the road and what to do in every emergency. 


When you drive, to- 
morrow may always — 
be too late. So order 
today. Price only $2. 


Like you, no one ever knows what dangers 
lurk around the curve ahead or over the brim 
of the next hill. Make sure that your wife 


and your grown-up son or daughter know 
how to avoid emergencies and what to do 
should an emergency occur. 
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you want 2 cars for the price of 1? 


GES, Because foreign cars do cost less to run, 
there’s no trick to operating two ears for 
no more than you now pay to run one ear. 
And if you know the best buys in foreign 
cars. you can really stop saying from this 
moment on that you can’t afford a second 
car. 

Roy L. Pepperburg’s big book The Best 
Buys in Foreign Cars opens a whole new 
world of driving experience to you. With 
his help, you'll find the cars that offer you 
lower costs, greater safety, longer car life, 
and greater “comfort. You'll find the cars 
— that are, years ahead inustyle-.(andawishese 
few annual model changes, you don’t have to buy a new car every 
year or two, to keep up with the Joneses). 

Page after page of this big book helps you to find exactly the 
foreign car best suited to your needs. Do you want one of those 
swank foreign cars that give their owners prestige (yet 
know the right ones to buy actually cost you as little as you’d 
spend for a medium priced car) ? Do you want a sports car? 
(Some cost much less than you’d expect to pay for any car with | 
such expensive-looking lines.) Do you want a low cost station 
wagon? A midget car almost as easy on gas as a motorcycle? Or 
a low-priced or medium-priced car that never seems to wear out? 

Roy Pepperburg’ s The Best Buys in Foreign Cars takes you on 
an “insider’s” shopping tour of the cars you can buy now. He tells 
you how each rides, what its motor will do, how it handles, what 
it costs, the service facilities in the U. S. Plenty of pictures too. 

From now on look forward to a whole new driving experience. 
Send $2 for your copy of The Best Buys in Foreign Cars. 


Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 56 First Ave., 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 


| have enclosed $............- (cash, check, or money order). Please send me the 
books | checked below. YOU WILL REFUND MY MONEY IF | AM NOT SATISFIED. 


[] How to drive—and stay alive. $2. 
[] The best buys in foreign cars. $2. 


Special offer: both books ($4 value) for $3 
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BIG 


OREIGN YET familiar, full of enchantment, un- 

usual! sights, friendly people, good food and even 

better bargains is the world of the “Big Four” 
cities of Canada—Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal and 
Quebec. Here, within the space of a few days and a 
little more than 500 miles, you can visit two Canadian 
provinces that are like three foreign countries. You'll 
see a bit of France, scenes reminiscent of England and 
things distinctively Canadian. 

Surprisingly, too, inasmuch as the American dollar 
is slightly discounted in Canada, you don’t need a 
uranium mine in reserve to enjoy this across-the- 
border, ‘““Continental” tour. You can fit it into almost 
any size budget, depending on whether you prefer to 
stay at chateaux of international renown or a home- 
like pension where your host speaks only French. 

Even the most expensive places have double rates 
as low as $12.00 a day, and deluxe restaurants featur- 
ing French or Canadian cuisine offer tasty meals from 
$2.50. And if you don’t want the cream off the top 
of the tourist bottle, you can easily get along hand- 
somely on less than $10.00 a day for meals and 
accommodations. 

The most logical place to begin your trans-border 
sojourn is in the most Canadian of the Big Four cities 


BY THOMAS B. LESURE 


—Toronto. Here, in the country’s commercial and in- 
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FOUR 


dustrial capital, you feel the pulse of the new Canada 
—a vibrant, progressive and increasingly important 
youngster in the family of nations. A good place to 
set up headquarters—if you’re not on a small budget— 
is the famous Guild Inn, tastefully decorated with 
Canadian handicraft, boasting the noted Gilles Collec- 
tion of pewter panels, and having its own fine recrea- 
tional facilities on spacious grounds overlooking Lake 
Ontario. Mark it down for a visit, at least, even if 
you don’t stay there. 

Should you be in Toronto around Labor Day, by 
no means miss the Canadian National Exposition, the 
world’s largest, which vividly reflects the lifeblood of 
modern Canada. Otherwise, you’ll want to concentrate 
on some of the year-round attractions—103 lovely 
parks, 32 golf courses, beaches, race tracks, boating 
and some “different” sightseeing. Tip: pick up a free 
copy of the Convention and Tourist Association’s 
handy little guide booklet. 

One of the most curious spots to see is the chateau- 
type castle called Casa Loma, made famous by Guy 
Lombardo. This $3,000,000 extravaganza is loaded 
with artistic decorations and medieval atmosphere 
from its dank underground passageways to its tight 
towers affording birds-eye views of the city. 

As Toronto is the financial center of Canada, amble 
along Bay Street, the city’s ‘“‘Wall Street,” where the 
Toronto Stock Market is the world’s second largest in 
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ottawa 


Old cannon is fired each day to 
signal high noon at city's 
Major Hill Park which overlooks 
Canada's Parliament building. 


toronto 


Favorite tourist site is Casa Loma, 
elaborate, chateau-type castle, 
which has authentic medieval 


decorations, underground passages. 


quebec 


Sightseers riding in old-style 
caleche pass under old St. Louis gate, 
built with turrets, in 


heart of city's French section. 


montreal 


St. Joseph's Oratory, located atop 
Mount Royal, can be seen for 
miles around, attracts over 


two million visitors every year. 
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Young couple takes ride in open carriage up winding road to Montreal's Mount Royal for view of city, St. Lawrence River, distant countryside. 


volume of trading. Then head into the past with a 
look at Old Fort York and Queen’s Park with its 
stately Parliament Buildings and Royal Ontario Mu- 
seum. And while you’re there, see the monumental 
campus of the University of Toronto, largest in the 
British Commonwealth. 

Eastward, the capital of all Canada, Ottawa, beck- 
ons for your attention. Scenically located on the 
Ottawa River, Ottawa somehow seems the most British 
of all Canadian cities. Beret-topped soldiers, conserva- 
tive diplomatic attaches and the imposing Dominion 
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Parliament Buildings all give a more British than 
Canadian atmosphere to the city. 

After you've established headquarters, go over to 
the ‘Tourist and Convention Bureau—this, incidental- 
ly, is a good bet as your first point of call in any of the 
Big Four—and pick up a copy of the free, excellent 
guide book to the city. Digest its contents, then sort 
out the things you want to see—there’s that much 
to do. 

If it’s around the latter part of May, you’ll be 
engulfed in a kaleidoscopic array of color—more than 
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Waters of Ottawa River move slowly past tall spires of Parliament building 
(right, center), Rideau Canal (left), Chateau Laurier Hotel (far left). 


Modern skyscrapers, bustling docks, tall turreted buildings mark new skylines, old city byways of Toronto (left), Quebec City (right). 


one and a half million blooming tulips, daffodils and 
crocuses. It’s an enchanting display that’s matched 
only in Holland—and worth timing your visit to see. 

The most imposing year-round attraction is Parlia- 
ment, a masterpiece of Gothic architecture rising high 
above the ‘city. Walk past the red-coated Mounties on 
guard at the entrance and ride to the top of the 291- 
foot-high Peace ‘Tower, dedicated to the 60,000 Cana- 
dians killed in World War I. On the way up, you'll see 
some of the Tower’s famous carillon bells, varying in 
size from ten-pound “bellettes’’ to eleven-ton monsters. 
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Visit the quiet Memorial Chamber, then join one of 
the groups for a look at the Canadian Parliament in 
action. You'll feel the atmosphere of things English 
as thick as the proverbial pea soup. 

Don’t be startled if you hear a cannon booming at 
noon. It’s the traditional way of announcing the noon 
hour to people downtown. So take it in stride, have 
lunch and maybe enjoy a scenic afternoon drive along 
the Rideau Canal and Ottawa River which in places 
seems like a floating forest, so numerous are the huge 
log booms. 


The rest of your Ottawa holiday can be alloted to 
seeing the interesting National,War or Bytown mu- 
seums showing the country’s past, taking some of the 
sightseeing drives recommended by the Tourist Bu- 
reau, or participating in some of the varied outdoor 
recreation favored in nearby spots like the Gatineau 
Valley and Laurentian Mountains. 

Some 120 miles down the Ottawa River, near its 
junction with the St. Lawrence, stands Montreal 
where England and France seem to merge. Although 
j located on a 32-mile-long, nine-mile-wide island, 
{ - there’s nothing insular about this largest of all Cana- 
dian cities. In fact, it’s the country’s biggest seaport 


even though it’s some 1,000 miles from the ocean. 
Montreal has long had a reputation of being one 
of the gayest cities in North America. So much s0, it’s 
often been called ““The Paris of the New World.” It’s 
~ French, all right, but English, too—with plenty of 
~ good shows, fine restaurants, sports, special events and 
sightseeing attractions to keep you busy for an entire 
vacation. 

_ For some good foreign atmosphere—other than the 
predominance of signs in French—head for the Bonse- 
cours Market district and wander through the narrow 
_ streets. Here, Montrealers let their hair down—hag- 
gling over prices, sitting in a courtyard to watch tele- 
vision through a neighbor’s window, eating in typical- 
ly French bistros or lingering under the small, jutting 
balconies that grace the homes. And with a drop of a 
_ friendly “Bonjour,” you might get in the act yourself. 
If shopping for British or Canadian goods is on your 
- mind, Montreal is the place to indulge. Imported 
_ English items like cashmere, china, tweeds and so on 
are considerably less than in the States, and there are 
plenty of good shops along Peel and Sherbrooke 
Streets. 

| For something Canadian, mark down the Provincial 
_ Handicrafts Shop, 2025 Peel Street. You'll find excel- 
2 lent Canadian ceramics, wood carvings, wrought iron, 
Ee weaving and other items that can become show pieces 
‘in your home. And at bargain prices, too. 

Before you leave Montreal, hire a carriage and pos- 
___ sibly an official guide for a look around the city. Domi- 
nating the area is Mount Royal Park where cars are 
forbidden and the view extends. all the way to the 
_ Green Mountains in Vermont..Nearby, you can see a 
f a massive basilica in the making—huge, peaceful L’Ora- 

toire Saint Joseph. The work has been going on for 
50 years and there are still years and years of con- 


aa 
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struction ahead. Two other churches are also worth © 
seeing: Notre Dame de Montreal on Place d’Armes in 
the bustling financial district (watch out for traffic; 
pedestrians seem fair game for motorists in Montreal) ; — 
and Notre Dame de Bonsecours, the picturesque s€a- 

men’s church in the market district. 

Other sights might include the Radio Canada Build- 

ing, the historic Chateau de Ramezay, the Museum of 


Fine Arts, Canadian Historic Museum, the Botanical ; 


Gardens and Beaver Town where trained beavers 
work at their tricks. And, of course, there are plenty of 
sports with a special nod to winter activities and the 
battering hockey games of the battling Montreal 
Canadiens. 

As you head for the last of the Big Four cities, make 
a memo to visit two spots about halfway between 
Montreal and Quebec. One is the off-beat but devel- 
oping recreation area north of Trois Rivieres. The 
other is the beautiful and quiescent Shrine of Our 
Lady of the Holy Rosary at Cap-de-la-Madeleine. 

Quebec, the walled fortress town founded by 
Champlain almost 350 years ago on the ramparts of 
the St. Lawrence, is the most foreign, most charmingly 
different of the Big Four. It is as French as anything 
outside France can be yet it still has a unique identity 
of its own. 

Choose your method of sightseeing—auto, boat, foot 
or a jogging caleche—but whatever you do, first stroll 
along the Dufferin Terrace, that famous boardwalk 
dominated by the Chateau Frontenac. Do it preferably 
at night when promenading Quebecois give a feeling 
of another era as well as another country. Stroll down 
the narrow, cobblestoned streets of the upper town 
and, in. the darkened scenes, explore the byways in 
the heart of Quebec. 

Trace the famed battle of the Plains of Abraham 
and tour the formidable La Citadelle where Winston 
Churchill and Franklin Roosevelt plotted strategy in 
World War II. Soak up some Canadian history at the 
Provincial or Wax Museums, the Kent House, Ursu- 
line Convent where Montcalm is buried, and the 
seventeenth-century Parliament Buildings. Flex your 
muscles by angling for trout, camping or indulging in 
the other recreations abounding in the Laurentians. 
Eat your fill of such mouth-watering dishes as bouilli, 
ragout de pattes, les oeufs au sirop derable. Drive out 
to 274-foot-high Montmorency Falls, and the Basilica 
of Ste. Anne de Beaupre with its amazing collection of 
crutches and artificial limbs. Circle the pastoral Isle 
d’Orleans where bygone days still live and sample 
some of the island’s delicious strawberries or plums. 
And don’t forget the fine shops stocked with budget- 
balancing bargains. 

You will leave with one of the most enticing sets of 
post-vacation memories and souvenirs you’ve ever 
come across. And they’re all only a step away when 
you visit the Big Four cities of Canada. @ 
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@ west coast 


EMPIRE 


BY JOEL Y. RICKMAN 


OINCIDENT WITH the arrival of 
late spring and the approach 
of early summer, something 

happens to the fun-loving citizenry 
of the California-Oregon Redwood 
Empire: they become even more 
fun-loving. The recurring inclina- 
tion of the people of the area to 
kick up their collective heels is 
something more than a synchroniza- 
tion with the seasonal stirrings of 
Mother Nature. The initial shove 
toward sportiveness may have been 
set in motion by the added warmth 
of the sun. However, since the 
tempo of celebrations steps up 
through summer and autumn with- 
out a great variance in tempera- 
tures, the solar rays, presumably, 
merely trigger the high potential of 
merriment innate among residents 
of the empire. 

Actually, citizens of the Redwood 
Empire have a joyful heritage 
which stems from several sources— 
the Spanish Dons, who would take 
time out at the drop of a sombrero 
for a fiesta; the Forty-Niners, al- 
ways ready for a fight or a frolic, 
and the light-hearted French and 
mercurial Italians who came to Cal- 
ifornia when the state was young. 

The city of San Francisco, south- 
ern portal to the Redwood Empire, 
is known throughout the world as 


Light slants through redwoods in Del Norte County. 
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a metropolis of sparkling gaiety. 
From time to time, the gregarious 
city stages celebrations world-wide 
in scope. In 1915, San Francisco 
produced the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position, noted for its verve and 
beauty, and in 1939-40 the city 
staged the Golden Gate Interna- 
tional Exposition, a brilliant pro- 
duction with a thousand and one 
facets, on Treasure Island, re- 
claimed from the sea. 

Although no world fair is on tap 
in San Francisco this year, the city 
will nevertheless unroll a roster of 
high-appeal attractions. Among the 
events that will enliven life are the 
Golden Gate Trade and Maritime 
Festival, May 21-27; the National 
Public Links Golf Championship, 
July 7-14; the Outdoor Fashion 
Show in Union Square, July 26; 
the Republican National Conven- 
tion, August 20-25; the Flower 
Show, August 23-24; the Columbus 
Day Celebration and the Western 
Open Golf Championship in Oc- 
tober and the Grand National Live- 
stock Exposition, Horse Show and 
Rodeo, November 2-11. 

Fifty years ago, the gay and lively 
city by the Golden Gate was in 
ruins following an earthquake and 
fire. Today it is regarded as one of 
the world’s most beautiful cities. To 
celebrate its rebirth and develop- 
ment, San Francisco staged a Festi- 
val of Progress in April. Simultane- 
ously, the Cable Car Festival added 


Costumed dancers of all ages twirl in sunny forest clearing during Valley of Moon Vintage Festival in Sonoma, Calif. 


festive fillip to the celebration. 
_ San Franciscans, as all the world, 
love the jaunty mechanical crawlers 
which clang up and down hills like 
noisy refugees from an amusement 
}park. And although citizens of the 
-cosmopolitan city are rated highly 
in music appreciation, they never- 
theless awarded a prize to the most 
skilled bellringer among the cable 
car conductors and gripmen. Clat- 
ter from the carillons is described 
by the tongue-in-cheek citizenry as 
“joyful dissonance with a Barbary 
(Coast) beat.” 
_ Tourists motoring elsewhere in 
the Redwood Empire, a showplace 
in itself, can scarcely miss a cele- 
bration of one sort or another as 
‘]] they drive through the area extend- 
ing from San Francisco into Jose- 
phine County, Oregon. 
_- In the Valley of the Moon, in the 
heart of the wine country, the folk 
_of that fun-loving community usher 
in one of many celebrations with a 
“| Spring Festival House and Garden 
~— Tour on May 28. This becomes a 
|} real social circle as the big estates 
are thrown open for inspection. 
'] Like the English, Californians are 
\§ avid gardeners, and, like the 
|| French, they take more than a pass- 
|| ing interest in a good cuisine. 
') Those taking the Spring Festival 
| tour may see what their neighbors 
-are doing, floriculturally, and may 
titillate ‘their taste buds on the 


| dishes, always prepared with wine, 


which are served to them. Under- 


standably, the tour becomes pro- 


gressively grander as parties also 
stop at wineries to savor the prod- 
ucts. 

The fun-loving folk of Sonoma, 
birthplace of the short-lived Cali- 
fornia Republic, also stage the Val- 
ley of the Moon Vintage Festival 
each autumn, September 22-23. Be- 
sides paying homage to the grape, 
the festival, through pageantry, 
stresses the colorful past of the area 
which passed out of Mexican domi- 
nation in 1846. 

From time to time, too, members 
of the San Francisco Wine and 
Food Society embark on joyful sa- 
faris to the wine-producing counties 
of the Empire. Travelers encounter- 
ing these jolly trenchermen at work 
with knife, fork and goblet can be 
assured they have come upon a 
place where the chef merits a cor- 
don bleu and the beverages a vin- 
ous accolade. 

Another group of Merry An- 
drews, members of the Bohemian 
Club of San Francisco, hold their 
annual “hi and lo jinks” in their 
own redwood grove on the banks 
of the Russian River. Guests in- 
clude outstanding world personali- 
ties. If there are those among them 
whose pomposity shows, they usu- 
ally emerge deflated, pricked into 
normality by some of the sharpest 
wits in the nations. 

One of the West’s more robust 


celebrations is held yearly‘at Fort 
Brage on the rugged coast of Men- 
docino County, September 1-3. It is 
called the Return of Paul Bunyan. 

Farther up the coast, in Hum- 
boldt County, the gay villagers of 
Orick have come up with a Paula 
Bunyan celebration, usually in mid- 
June. Paula apparently is the fe- 
male counterpart of the giant lum- 
berjack, Paul. While Fort Bragg 
has Chet Shandel, a 300-pound ex- 
pugilist, to play the role of Paul 
Bunyan, there has been, under- 
standably, a dearth of candidates 
for the Amazonian part of Paula. 

Ot somewhat different flavor is 
the Alpine Festival at Lucerne, the 
picturesque village nestling at the 
foot of mountains bordering Clear 
Lake. There in late May the happy 
burghers add Alpine costumes and 
let their yodels emerge  unre- 
strained. 

Horses also kick up their heck 
in the Redwood Empire. Broncos, 
in fact, will buck all over this sec- 
tion of Northern California this 
year. Buckaroos will balloon in six 
rodeos exclusive of the one held in 
connection with the Grand Nation- 
al Livestock Exposition at San 
Francisco. 

One of these rodeos will be held 
at Calistoga, 75 miles north of San 
Francisco, in conjunction with the 
Napa County Fair, June 29 to July 
1. Calistoga is a town with a fun 
and frolic record dating back to 


1856. The town, in the midst of 
geysers and mineral springs, was 
founded by Sam Brannan, known 
as the merry Mormon without an 
impediment in his reach—for it was 
his pleasure to pick up the check 
‘whenever he and his colleagues 
were making the rounds. Brannan, 
however, finally over-reached him- 
self. It was his custom to invite sev- 
eral hundred convivial companions 
to be his guests at his resort hotel 
at Calistoga. Many of Brannan’s 
guests were exceedingly adhesive 
and stuck around until the pioneer 
Boniface went bankrupt. 

Never at a loss for a reason to add 
a bit more gaiety to their lives, 
citizens of the Empire hold many 
celebrations dedicated to various 
blooms. Even Fort Bragg enjoys a 
change of pace from the Paul Bun- 
yan shindig by putting on a Rhodo- 
dendron Festival, May 19-20. 
_ The names of two famed _flori- 
culturists are linked with two of the 
Empire celebrations — the Ukiah 
~ Garden Club Show, honoring the 
late Carl Purdy, in May, and the 
- Luther Burbank Rose Festival, May 
19-20, at Santa Rosa in honor of the 


- plant wizard. 


Farther north, at Grants Pass, 
Oregon, the Gladiolus Festival, July 
27-29, combines beauty with gaiety. 


~ And back in California at Ross, in 


Marin County, the colorful Marin 
Art and Garden Show, July 3-7, is 
another event which links flowers 
with frolics. 

Fairs, each with its own distinc- 
tive flavor, sprout joyfully through- 
out the Empire from February 
through September. Traditionally, 
fairs are usually held in the autumn 
after harvest. But this is not the 
case in the Redwood Empire where 
fourteen county and district fairs 
extend well across the calendar. 

Adding to the fun fare of the 
Empire, too, are the yacht races on 
San Francisco Bay, the water ski 
championships at Clear Lake, Sep- 
tember 22-23, and the salmon 
derbies at Sausalito and Eureka 
throughout the summer. 

In following their natural bent, 
citzens of the Empire, it would 
appear, have added considerably to 
their fun-loving heritage and, like 
their pioneer predecessors, enjoy it 
the more by sharing it with others. 
If you’re a spirited sightseer, you 
might as well join them yourself. 
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REDWOOD EMPIRE'S 1956 VARIETY SHOW 


MAY 
SAN FRANCISCO. .Rhododendrons in bloom in Golden 
Gate Park and Union Square ..........2+s.eeee: 
SAN FRANCISCO. .Band Programs, Music Concourse, 
Golden: Gates Barker c sre era sone hl cra easter tepeua en ecaneate 
NAPA. .Napa Valley Spring Horse SHOW? tate eae sine oie 
PETALUMA. .11th Annual All Breed Dog Show ..... 


SANTA ROSA. .Luther Burbank Rose Festival ........ 
MOUNT TAMALPAIS STATE PARK. .39th Annual 
Mountain Play 
HEALDSBURG. .Healdsburg Future Farmers Country 
ar acoso eater oh ete EE ene Dee WS es Ena ee en roe 
SAN FRANSISCO EMBARCADERO..Golden Gate 
‘Brade: and, JMiaritimes Kestivaliy ne jciieen mene earl 
UKIAH: Wkiahs Gardens Glube Showa tanec caerulea 
SONOMA. .Spring Festival House and Garden Tour. 
Sponsored by Valley of the Moon Vintage Festival 
ASSOCIATION 2 ore. fters, abe ade a nota ake, pe ab ae eaaerde aaa ra 
LUCERNE (Lake County). .10th Annual Alpine Festival, 
Carnival: and? Dancer. ec... nie eee sic aie ars 
FORT BRAGG... Rhododendron Festival... 5. 5 2)0:% a8 
GRANTS PASS, OREGON. . Josephine County Sheriff's 
POSSOSROGEO RS PRPS Pavan a eee ad eee age eae oe 


JUNE 
SAUSALITO. .Sausalito Golden Gate Salmon Derby... 
KENTFIELD. .11th Annual Ballet Aquacade .......... 
CLEARLAKE HIGHLANDS (Lake County). .Sailboat 
Regatta, sanctioned by Small Boat Racing Association 
EUREKA. .Redwood Acres Fair and Redwood Empire 
ROdCOiz eRe ee a Fc ee Pe ia eae 
SAN FRANCISCO. .Midsummer 
STEPS GLOVE Seah vas uous Peete ERE eee ce ee ere 
PT. REYES STATION..West Marin Junior Livestock 
Show: andsk esti Vallis caroets oo enack woes etre ee ee 
CALISTOGA..Napa County Fair, Rodeo and Horse 
SINO Wisse Ee sea a a So NG Oe Ree 


JULY 

ROSS, -MarineArt-and (Garden Hair .2 va aad ee ee 
WIELEMTS .-. Frontier Days-Celebration vss S:.. 224 29% 
SAN FRANCISCO. .National Public Links Golf Cham- 

pionship*(and-téam matches): .. ss san en eee 
SAN TA-ROSA\ -Sonomal County Fair: Sane nner ce 
SAN FRANCISCO. .San Francisco Designers Fall Fashion 

Show se Oiio pe Sq MaAhe: a ee ae ee ee 
GRANTS PASS, OREGON-—Gladiolus Festival ....... 
FORTUNA. .Fortuna Annual Rodeo ...... (Tentative) 


AUGUST 

GRANTS PASS, OREGON. . Josephine County Fair ... 
NAPA Napa IDistrict Palin ames Hic ot eae Rees ae 
UKIAH! 12th Districts Barr aye ce eee eee eee ee 
FERNDALE..Humboldt County Fair with Horse Rac- 
ing, Lumbermen’s Contests, Livestock Show 


SAN FRANCISCO. .San Francisco Flower Show ....... 
PETALUMA. .Sonoma-Marin Fourth District Fair .... 
CRESCENT CITY. .Del Norte County: Fair 
LAKEPORT. .Lake County Fair ; 


bjs Ape) a ie “et elbge teeene se Merelebelie i 


SEPTEMBER 
FORT BRAGG. .Return of Paul Bunyan Celebration. . 
SAUSALITO. .Sausalito Aquatic Fair ................ 
teehee erica Pageant of Fire Mountain at Johnson 
BEACH eS 2 os sas) saan agate Hesllel ee a ea 
SONOMA. .Valley of the Moon Vintage Festival ...... 
CLEARLAKE PARK (Lake County), .Fifth Annual 
Golden State Open Water Ski Championship ...... 
BOONVILLE. . Mendocino County Fair and Apple Show 


June-Sept. 


20-25 
23-Sept. 23 


June 29-July 1 


May 1-June 15 
Sundays and _ 
Holidays, 2 P.M. 
; 

13 

19-20 

20 

20-22 

21-27 

(Dates not set) 


28 


(Dates not set) 
19-20 


(Dates not set) 


2-3 : 
16-17 


23-24 


27-29 


31-Sept. 2 


22-23 
28-30 
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steadily increasing number of visitors have come to 
see for themselves just what the Show-Me State has to 
offer. They are discovering within its boundaries a 
rich storehouse of historical lore, fascinating cities, 
and a vast playground of lakes and mountains. 

U. S. Highways 40 and 50 slash straight across the 
state from east to west. U. S. 66, once the Kickapoo 
Trace and now “main street of America,” angles diag- 
onally from its southwestern section to St. Louis. 
The state is proud of its excellent highway system and 
its by-ways lead the leisurely traveler to small treasures, 

It is a state of festivals and homecomings, of pie 
suppers and turkey shoots, but it also has great art 
museums and symphony orchestras, skyscrapers and 
stockyards. 

U. S. 40, which bisects the state slightly north of 
center, connects its two largest cities—bustling Kansas 
City on the western border, historic St. Louis four 
miles below the confluence of the Mississippi and 
Missouri rivers. The Missouri, artery of trade and 
trafic for the explorers, then the traders and fur trap- 
pers, and later for the migrants to the West, won for 
the state the sobriquet of “Mother of the West.” 

North of the Missouri River, affectionately known 
as the Big Muddy, is the Daniel Boone country and 
the starting place of the Pony Express. Here trails 
were blazed which led adventurers to the promised 
land of the West. Today it is a prosperous agricultural 
area, where life is gracious and unhurried. 

The Ozark Mountains sprawl across a large part of 
the southern section of the state. Here is the Missouri 
of the houn’ dawg and the mountain music, and here 
is the great playland with its rivers and caves, its 
bubbling springs and blue lakes. 
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Two youngsters at Inspira-} 
tion Point in Shepherd of 
the Hills Country watchh 
clouds glide over plains. 
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There is nothing monotonous about Missouri. It is$ 
a bit of all America where you may find some of the 
sophistication of the East, the progressiveness of the 
West, the industry of the North and the hospitality of 
the South. The visitor may relive the history of thej 
past, or marvel at the scope of St. Louis’ plans for theq 
future. He may float down an Ozark stream in much} 
the same manner as an early explorer, or he may land} 
his plane on an air strip near a lake where water ski-} 
ing is a popular sport. 

The traveler who thrills to tales of adventure will] 
delight in exploring the extreme northwestern section 
of the state. The city of St. Joseph, now known for it 
spring apple blossom festival, once based its fame 
upon more turbulent events. Here many a hopeful 
soldier of fortune paused for supplies before pushing: 
westward during the Gold Rush. And here was the: 
starting point for the colorful Pony Express that car-| 
ried the mail through to Sacramento, California. Buf-. 
falo Bill Cody was one of the riders for the Express 
which, although it was in service for less than two 
years, has continued to fire the imaginations of young 
Americans for almost a century. 

A visit to the St. Joseph museum is well worth while.’ 

South and just slightly east of St. Joseph is Kansas‘ 
City, “Gateway to the West,” the state’s second largest 
city, located at the confluence of the Kansas and Mis; 
souri rivers. Its enormous stockyards are only one 
source of the prosperity for this metropolis which is: 
the hub for agricultural and live-stock areas surround 
ing it. The well-planned city prides itself upon its 
swank Country Club residential area and its Plazaj 
shopping district, and upon Swope Park with its Star- 
light Theatre. | 
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_ Nearby Independence, once an outfitting center for 
| pioneer caravans, has more recently beeae known as 
i the home of former President Harry S. Truman. 

To the northeast of Kansas City is Excelsior Springs, 
Missouri’s famed spa. 

Directly east of the Pony Express territory, along the 
northern border of the state, is a rural area of peaceful 
beauty. Here you drive past fields of tall corn, a sight 
that stirs the native Missourian far more than Man- 
hattan’s towers. Here, too, are pastures in which graze 
fine livestock and fields that offer good shooting in 
season. At Gallatin, the traveler may pause for a meal 
/at Virginia McDonald’s tearoom, well known in culi- 
nary circles. 

The northeastern corner of the state has gained 
_fame because a man once:lived there who captured 
the heart-warming charm of the mid-western barefoot 
boy. Hannibal has missed no chance to preserve the 
life and times of Samuel Clemens who, as Mark Twain, 
immortalized the adventures of Tom Sawyer and Huck 
Finn (see Traver, Aug. 1955) and paid tribute’to “the 
great Mississippi, the majestic, the magnificent Missis- 
sippi” which rolls past the town. 

A little south of Hannibal on the Mississippi River 


4 is Louisiana, home of the Stark Brothers Nursery, one 


of the largest in the country, where the experiments 
started by Luther Burbank have been continued. 
Sweeping across the north-central part of the state 
between St. Louis and Kansas City is a section of rich 
farm lands and good living. Many of the early settlers 
came from Kentucky, Virginia and Tennessee, and 
this southern influence still lingers on. This is a land 
_of horse shows and saddle clubs, where palominos and 
superior riding horses and cattle are bred. There are 


> many fine old homes, and hunt breakfasts are not un- 


known here in “Little Dixie.” 

But life was not always so easy. For this was the 
land of Daniel Boone and Kit Carson, the birthplace 
of Jesse and Frank James. Here Conestoga covered 
wagons once rumbled along the Santa Fe trail. Today 
U. S. Highway 40 roughly follows the Boone's Lick 


_ Trail; markers and plaques throughout the territory 


guide the visitor on the journey back to yesteryear. 


AF _ Arrow Rock Tavern, an early inn, now houses a fine 


collection of mementos of those historic times. It is 


located at Arrow State Park, eighteen miles northwest 


of Boonville. 

The northern section of the state frequently is re- 
ferred to as the ‘‘Home of Generals,” since it was the 
birthplace of Generals John J. Pershing, Enoch Crow- 
der and Omar Bradley. 

Slightly south of Highway 40, U. S. 50 parallels it 
across the state. On this route, 128 miles west of St. 
Louis, is Jefferson City, the state’s capital and gateway 
to the Lake of the Ozarks country. Ample time should 
be allowed for a visit to the capitol building, one of 
the most beautiful in the country. Famed Thomas 
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Hart Benton murals depict the history of the state, and 
a museum has exhibits of the state’s resources. During 
August, 1955, its displays were studied by 95,410 
visitors. 

West of Jefferson City on Highway 50 is Sedalia, 
home of the annual state fair. 

Following 50 eastward to the state’s boundary, the 
traveler reaches St. Louis, largest city in the state and 
eighth largest in the nation. As proud of its historic 
past as it is of its role in the present and the future, it 
is a prosperous, conservative city which numbers 
among its industries 357 out of a possible 448 classes 
of products listed by the U. S. Bureau of the Budget. 
A community of beautiful homes and suburbs, its 
residential and shopping areas have within recent 
years become de-centralized as the city grew to the 
north, south and west. 

Concerned with this trend toward suburbia, St. 
Louisans did a little serious soul-searching, and in 
1953 passed a bond issue for urban redevelopment. In 
1955 another bond issue was passed for modernization, 
and the city has now embarked upon an enormous 
face-lifting operation. Block upon block of buildings 
in the heart of the city have been vanquished by the 
bulldozer to make room for housing developments. 

An 821,-acre area, nearly 40 blocks on the river- 
front, is now part of the National Park Service, site of 
the old St. Louis Courthouse which houses the Mu- 
seum of National Expansion whose historic objects 
and displays tell the story of the westward movement. 
This riverfront tract will be the setting for the Mid- 
America Jubilee, planned as an annual event in the 
form of a miniature world’s fair. The first exposition 
is scheduled for September, 1956. 

St. Louis is a great convention city, with a list of 

“things to see’ “that would keep a visitor busy for weeks. 
High on that list is a visit to Forest Park, site of the 
1904 World’s Fair and second largest city park in the 
U. S. St. Louisans are inordinately proud of the 
park’s zoo, with its animal shows and the world’s 
largest apiary. Forest Park also is the home of the 
Municipal Opera, the original civic outdoor theatre 
in a natural setting, which has been widely copied by 
other cities. Also on the “must” list are the St. Louis 
Art Museum, Missouri Botanical Garden (patterned 
after the Kew Gardens in London), and the Missouri 
Historical Society’s Jefferson Memorial at the entrance 
to Forest Park. The Veiled Prophet parade and ball, 
a colorful pageant which opens the social season an- 
nual October events, attract visitors from a wide area. 

The city is the home of two great universities—St. 
Louis University, the oldest university west of the 
Mississippi, and Washington University, with its 
proud record of five Nobel Prize winners. St. Louis 
is also one of the great medical centers of the world, 
and its group of hospitals in midtown is impressive 
indeed. 
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Driving south from St. Louis, you enter the “old 
settlement” section of the state. Here the white man 
first made his home on the west bank of the Missis- 
sippi, and here he lingered to mine the region’s rich 
mineral deposits. 

Ste. Genevieve, 65 miles south of St. Louis on High- 
way 61, was founded by the French in 1735. Many 
of the buildings in this quaint village with its old- 
world atmosphere are open to the public. The town 
was chosen for inclusion in Cornelius Vanderbilt’s 
book, .The Living Past of America. The area is as rich 
scenically as it is historically. Many St. Louisans have 
summer homes in Arcadia Valley, about 100 miles 
southwest of the city. The rushing waters of the Shut- 
ins and lovely Lake Killarney have made it a favorite 
vacation land. 

Other spots in this section which should be included 
on the visitor’s itinerary are Taum Sauk Mountain, 
highest spot in Missouri at 1,772 feet elevation, the 
huge granite boulders known as Elephant Rocks, Lake 
Wappapello and Clearwater Lake, with some of the 
finest fishing in the state. 

Continuing southward on Highway 61 from Ste. 
Genevieve, the motorist comes to the ten-mile rose 
garden between Jackson and Cape Girardeau. Here 
thousands of flowers planted along the roadside turn 
the highway into a perfumed garden from early spring 
until autumn. 

Still heading south, the route goes through the 
“Boot Heel,” that extreme southeastern section of the 
state where cotton is king. Once a vast swampland, 
extensive drainage systems have turned it into an ex- 
tremely fertile growing area. 

Missouri’s beloved Ozark mountains, claimed to be 
the oldest in America, are, of course, the state’s great 
“fun land.” From all parts of the country vacationers 
come to fish in the waters and hunt in the hills which 
were once the home of the Indian. They may choose 
that portion of the Ozarks known as the Big Springs 
Country, with its amazing concentration of springs 
great and small. 

The story of Missouri’s springs—there are twelve of 
first magnitude—is a tale of its own, and one which 
might well make the state a vacation center if it had 
no other attractions. 

Four of the state’s most popular parks—Big Spring, 
Alley, Round Spring and Montauk—bear the names 
of springs within their boundaries. 

Big Spring, near Van Buren, is said to be the largest 
single-outlet spring in North America, with a maxi- 
mum daily flow of 840 million gallons. 

Vacationers often choose the central Ozarks, where 
Bennett Spring Park offers excellent trout fishing and 
where dozens of caves invite exploration. Missouri’s 
caves have some truly interesting subterranean forma- 
tions. Over 350 caves are recorded in the state by 
speleologists. Some of these have been developed com- 
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ie 
mercially. In fact, spelunkers, or caye explorers, | aid 
taking over Missouri. The more hardy of the species 
(home-speleologist) does his work with gas anc 
carbide lantern, candles and blue jeans. The greatems 
number, however, wear casual clothes and cover paths | 
that are concreted and electrically lighted in the sev= 
eral caves that are open to the public. cf 

Of these, perhaps the most famous are Onondaga 
Cave and Meramec Caverns, both close to St. Louis. 
Onondaga Cave, claimed to be the largest living cave | 
in the world, with huge rooms and fantastic onyx 
formations, is located near U. S. 66 at Leasburg. 
Meramec Caverns, at Stanton, is noted as the former 
hide-out of Jesse James. It contains millions of stalac- 
tites and stalagmites, and its immense passages cover 
several miles beneath the Ozarks. During the 1955 
season, more than 400,000 spelunkers from every state 
in the union and 51 foreign countries, visited these 
two caves. | 

The northeast gateway to the Ozarks is the Meramec 
Valley, where the Meramec, Bourbeuse and Big rivers 
provide water sports and the forested hills and valleys | 
were once one of the favorite hunting grounds of 
the indians. . 

One of the best known recreation spots in the state 
is the Lake of the Ozarks country. In contrast to the 
antiquity of most of the Ozarks, this is a man-made 
lake created by the construction of Bagnell Dam on 
the Osage river in 1931. It is now the state’s largest 
lake—129 miles long with a 1,372-mile shoreline. The 
irregularity of the shore creates many quiet coves, the 
views are superb, with enchanting bluff scenes at every 
bend, and drives with strategically located turnouts 
make it possible to enjoy the lake’s beauty from the 
shore as well as from the water. 

This is one of the state’s most highly developed 
tourist areas. There is excellent fishing, boating, sea- 
plane rides, even a water ski thrill show during the 
summer months. A family of two can obtain a modern, 
fully equipped housekeeping cottage on the lake shore 
for from $25.00 to $40.00 per week. Similar accommo- 
dations for four will cost from $42.00 to $70.00 per 
week. 

Motel rates vary around the lake from $5.00 to 
$7.50 per night for two, with hotel rates in the same. 
price bracket. Dinners range from $1.50 to $2.75, with 
steaks bringing $2.00 to $3.50, plate lunches and din-. 
ners running 90 cents to $1.25. ' 

Over 1,750,000 persons vacationed at the Lake in 
1955 not including those who stayed for a day or less. 
The combined total of vacationers and_ visitors 1S 
estimated at 5,000,000 persons. 

To the west of the Lake of the Ozarks country is 
the land of the Osage—a good fishing region, and one’ 
rich in Indian lore. . 

To the south of the Lake of the Ozarks is another 
excellent vacation area—the Ozark Playgrounds and_| 
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Elephant Rocks, impressive array of granite boulders near Granite- 


ville, Mo., dwarf sightseer who came to see famed natural wonder. 


the White River country. The section of the Ozark 
Playgrounds extending into Missouri includes portions 
of Bull Sheals Lake and Lake Norfolk; Springfield, 
Lake Taneycomo and the “Shepherd of the Hills” 
country; Roaring River State Park; Joplin, Noel and 
Elk River valley. 

Lake Taneycomo was created in the same manner 
as the Lake of the Ozarks. A dam across the White 
River resulted in the formation of the 24-mile lake 
with its many resort towns including Branson, Hol- 
lister, Ozark Beach and Rockaway Beach. Hollister 
is interesting in that all of the buildings are of old 
English design. 

Steadily increasing in popularity are two of the 
newer lakes which extend into Missouri: Bull Sheals, 
which was opened in 1952 with 45,000 acres of water 
and a 740-mile shoreline, and Lake Norfolk with a 
380-mile shoreline and 22,000 acres of water. The area 
boasts that there is no closed season on lake fishing 
anywhere in the Ozark Playgrounds. 

Now under construction is Table Rock Dam on the 
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White River, eight miles from Branson, which will 
create the second largest single body of water in Mis- 
souri and will form a reservoir approximately 80 miles 
long, with a shoreline of 857 miles. Completion date on 
the project is set for late 1959. 

Roaring River State Park, seven miles south of 
Cassville on State Highway 112, is a point of interest. 

Camera enthusiasts will find many picturesque sub- 
jects in the old mills which may be found in this part 
of the state. And here, again, are many of the caves 
for which Missouri is justly famous including Marvel 
Cave and Fairy Cave. This is the country which was 
the locale of Harold Bell Wright’s famous novel, 
Shepherd of the Hills. 

During the summer season in the Ozark Playgrounds 
a basic package vacation may average around $52.50 
for six days including room, meals and entertainment. 
Hotels or lodges, including breakfast and dinner, aver- 
age from $7.00 to $9.00 per day per person. The aver- 
age rate per cottage is $25.00 to $35.00 per week. Motel 
accommodations average $6.00 for two persons per 
night. Boats are available for around $2.50 per day, 
motors for about $5.00. 

No travel story on Missouri would be complete with- 
out some mention of the state’s own sport—float fish- 
ing. Missouri has 16,000 miles of streams, and on many 
of these in the Ozarks arrangements may be made for 
a float varying from a day to several weeks. In this 
delightful form of fishing, or just sightseeing, you 
engage a guide and a “john boat.” The guide does all 
of the work, including cooking and making camp. At 
the end of the float a truck awaits to return party and 
gear to the starting point of the trip. It is a method 
of fishing which originated in the Missouri Ozarks 
about the turn of the century, and which has attracted 
fishermen from all over the country. There are 25 
popular float streams in the Missouri Ozarks. 

When is the best time to travel in Missouri? Any 
time from early spring through November, depending 
upon your interests. Obviously the summer months 
are the best for water sports. But almost one-third 
of the state’s area is forest land, and hunting is ex- 
cellent in season. 

In spring the hillsides are covered with dogwood, 
redbud and wild cherry. Indian summer is a delightful 
season in the state, and the “Flaming Fall Revue” in 
the Ozarks, when trees and shrubs are resplendent in 
brilliant hues, normally lasts from mid-October into 
November. 

Located throughout Missouri at points of historic 
significance or particular beauty are 25 state parks, in 
several of which are cabins or lodges. 

This, then, is Missouri, where, for a few days or a 
few weeks, men and women may leave behind the 
pressures of modern life to find recreation in “the rocks 
and rills, the woods and templed hills’ of mid- 
America. @ 
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south dakota’s 


You Top the Brow of a Hill and Suddenly 


BY ELMA WALTNER 


Although ancient craft of spinning is bowing out, Hutterite girls learn art by age of 12. 
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s YOU TRAVEL through the 
southeastern section of South 
Dakota, take a few hours for 

a side trip that will introduce you 
to an almost unknown yet in- 
triguing area of the U. S.—the Hut- 
terite colonies. Travel north out of 
Yankton on U.S. 81 to the cluster 
of buildings known as Midway, 
eighteen miles from the mother 
city of the Dakotas, then turn left 
and follow the gravel road four 
miles. Turn left again and continue 
toward the James River a little 
more than one mile. Seemingly, 
there is no human habitation in 
sight, only rough tree-covered river 
bluffs. Then you top the brow of 
a hill and suddenly, spread out be- 
fore you in the river valley directly 
ahead, is a small town—or so it ap- 
pears. As you make the left-hand 
turn to enter the town, you get a 
glimpse of men, women and chil- 
dren—lots and lots of children of 
all ages—garbed in such quaint 
dress that you wonder whether you 
have suddenly been transported 
back several centuries in time into 
a German counterpart of Briga- 
doon. But no—there are tractors 
and occasional trucks and other 
modern machinery. This is not the 
small town you had supposed, it is 
Jamesville Hutterite colony, but it 
could just as well be one of the 
other 70 colonies, approximately, 
which are home to members of this 
religious sect often looked upon as 
a curiosity but deserving of better 
understanding of their customs, be- 
liefs and way of life. 


In the Sixteenth Century, one 
Jacob Hutter, a far-sighted religious 
leader in Moravia, conceived the 
idea of organizing his persecuted 
followers into a society home where 
each worked according to his abil- 
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ities, and possessions were held in 
ommon much as in the early Chris- 
ian church. In the four centuries 
Hfollowing, the Hutterites have in- 
fcreased and expanded but their his- 
tory has not been a peaceful one. 
or two centuries, persecuted be- 
cause their religious views dared to 
differ from the established church 
of the day, they wandered through 
Europe and Russia, briefly estab- 
Hlishing colony homes, only to be 
driven out again in a never-ending 
psearch for a peaceful home in some 
y#new location. Finally, in 1874, 
fabout 60 families migrated to the 
|U.S. where religious tolerance had 
been promised them. 

The Missouri and James River 
| }valleys in southeastern South Da- 
(kota became the location of the 
'}Bon Homme and Wolfcreek col- 
onies. Two years later, the Elm 
| Spring Colony was founded. From 
these three have grown all the oth- 
ers. Bon Homme is still in opera- 
tion although Wolfcreek was aban- 
doned and Elmpsring has been 
replaced by New Elmspring. 

The James River Valley had spe- 
cial attractions for these first col- 
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onies—wood for fires, abundant 
water supply from springs and arte- 
sian wells, and natural shelter from 
storms afforded by the river bluffs. 
A Hutterite colony is made up of 
from 50 to 150 persons. When the 
number becomes too large it is con- 
sidered unwieldy and a new colony 
must be established. When that 
time comes, two-fifths of the popu- 
lation goes to the new location 
while the rest remain in the mother 
colony. Who is to go and who is to 
stay is determined by drawing of 
lot by heads of families. Families 
are not broken up. Although it is 
considered a privilege to be one of 
the group to go to a new site, there 
is sadness, too, at leaving relatives 
and the home they have known. 
The colonies entertain many Visi- 
tors each year and they are always 
happy to show strangers around. 
Usually it is one of the women or 
young girls who conducts the tour, 
the men generally being occupied at 
various farm jobs. However, a tour 
will not give you a complete and 
true picture of these people, their 
way of life and their beliefs. ‘hese 
things you learn only after repeated 
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ou Are Transported Into a German Counterpart of Brigadoon! 


visits when the people have had a 
chance to take your measure and 
accept you as a friend instead of an 
outsider who is interested only in 
the oddities of their way of life. If 
you have cameras, they won’t mind 
having you take pictures of the 
buildings but they would rather 
that you did not photograph the 
people. At any rate, ask permission 
before you do. 

You will notice the quaint garb. 
The children are pint-sized replicas 
of their elders. Style is no problem 
as these people dress much as their 
ancestors did when they first reached 
America. The women wear a full- 
skirted jumper of dark material 
with a lighter colored blouse and 
apron. Their braided hair is cov- 
ered with a shawl. The little girls, 
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Groups of Hutterite families live together in these long, narrow buildings at Jamestown, S. D., preserving their Old World ways of life. 


even the tiny tots, are miniatures of 
their elders. The little boys, too, 
look like little old men in their long 
dark trousers and drab shirts, dupli- 
cates of the garb worn by the men 
in everything except size. As the 
men walk by, going about their 
various tasks, you will see that some 
are smooth-shaven while others 
wear beards. The beard is the badge 
of the married man. Clothing is 
generally home-made, men’s as well 
as women’s, even the shoes. The 
shoemaker is expert at making 
everything from soft baby shoes to 
men’s heavy work shoes with all 
sizes between. Wearing home-made 
shoes is not, however, compulsory. 

Your guide takes you first to the 
centrally located community kitch- 
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en where all food is prepared. The 
kitchen is presided over by one of 
the women, each week two others 
taking turns helping her to prepare 
and serve the meals. Many pies and 
loaves of bread are baked in huge 
ovens at one time, several times a 
week. Although three women take 
care of routine meal preparation, 
when there are special jobs to be 
done, such as canning, all the wom- 
en help. Also housed in the kitchen 
building is the dining hall. There 
are plain tables around three sides 
of the room with long benches at 
each table. No tablecloths are used 
and no furniture other than 
benches and tables is in the room. 
Eating is done in the shortest pos- 
sible length of time, with no daw- 


dling. When a bell rings, everyone 
hurries to the dining hall as there 
is no serving after mealtime is over, 
and breakfast is at 6:00. The men 
eat at certain tables, women at oth- 
ers, while the children must wait 
more or less patiently until their 
elders have finished. 

Next you follow your guide to 
the washhouse. In all probability 
there will be several women busily 
engaged doing the family laundry. 
With so many families using the 
facilities, the washhouse is busy al- 
most constantly, and each house- 
wife has an allotted time. 

Several long, two-story, barracks- 
like buildings on the grounds are 
the family dwellings and your guide 
now takes you into one of them— 
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probably her own home. 
building houses several families 
with each family having living and 
sleeping quarters but no kitchens 
since it is not needed. Usually, 
though, there is a cupboard with 
dishes for between-meal snacks. 
Furniture is very plain, just straight 
chairs and benches, but the comfort 
of their feather-tick beds probably 
rivals the finest inner-spring mat- 
tresses. 

There are few pictures or other 
wall decorations but you may see 
a highly polished rolling pin with 
a girl’s name painted on it plus a 
bright flower design, hanging on 
the wall. If you comment on it, the 
young lady will probably smile but 
say nothing. In all probability the 
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rolling pin is her own, a gift from 
her boy friend who turned it in the 
cabinet shop and decorated it just 
for her. A decorated rolling pin 
given by a young man to the girl 
of his choice is usually an expres- 
sion of high regard. 

Ask your guide to show some of 
her embroidery. This she will dis- 
play with shy pride. And she may 
well be proud of it for the work- 
manship is exquisite. Much is in 
bright colors and you will notice 
how remarkably even the stitches 
are. This is because no stamped 
pattern is used but the threads are 
counted for each stitch. Embroidery 
is a favorite hobby of many. Others 
like to knit and turn out lovely 
gloves, stockings or other garments, 


Daily life in Hutterite colonies is mixture of simple joys, 
quiet routines, with young boy in upper left photo taking his 
friends for ride in horse-drawn wagon. Above, teenage girls 
in long dresses, kerchiefs, care for small children each day 
while their parents work in fields, kitchens, houses. At left, 
old man makes sturdy brooms out of broomcorn, one of 
colonies’ small industries, with Hutterites selling about 12,000 
brooms wholesale each year to merchants in nearby towns.” 


or they may do shell work, make 
paper flowers or work at other 
handicrafts. Whatever the craft, 
colors usually are bright. 

Next you look into the colony 
church. There are desks here, in- 
stead of pews, cases of books, and 
blackboards. On weekdays the 
church does double duty as a school 
building. Sometimes the teacher is 
one of their own people. If no one 
qualifies, an outsider is hired. 

Few attend school beyond the 
eighth grade required by law. 
There is no objection to education 
as such but it is not considered 
necessary unless a young person 
proves a sincere desire to acquire 
an education to be put to use serv- 
ing his people. In addition to the 
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required school subjects, the chil- 
dren receive instruction in religion 
and language, adding an extra hour 
of classwork each day, usually un- 
der the tutelage of the minister. 

As you come out of the church- 
school building you may hear the 
shrill prattle of childish voices com- 
ing from another building. This is 
the kindergarten where, during the 
summer, tots from two-and-a-half 
to five years of age spend their wak- 
ing hours. Mothers of the colony 
take turns at conducting kinder- 
garten. The children are taught 
songs and Bible verses and listen to 
stories. By this system they are out 
from underfoot during the busy 
summer season, yet are constantly 
‘under supervision. Ones under the 
age of two-and-a-half are taken care 
of by the junior-age girls. Each has 
her own special. charge, a_ little 
brother or sister or another child 
~ whose mother is otherwise engaged, 
for whom she is responsible. 

Farming is the livelihood of the 
colonies and the most modern 
methods and machinery are used. A 
variety of animals are raised—milk 
cows, beef cattle, pigs, sheep, geese, 
ducks, chickens, bees. Just as the 
women have tasks divided among 
them and rotate the jobs, so do the 
men, with one difference being that 
some of the jobs are not inter- 
changeable. The men heading dif- 
ferent departments, through contin- 
uous study and experimentation, 
become experts in their particular 
fields. Often one man may head two 
different jobs. For instance, the 
“bee boss” may also be in charge 
of the orchard, a system known as 
the grouping together of a “live” 
and a “dead” job. They take great 
pride in doing the best possible job, 
each in his own field. The colonies 
that moved to Canada pioneered 
corn in the Dominion, developing 
a strain especially suited to the 
northern climate. The South Da- 
kota colonies have cooperated with 
the state agricultural department 
in doing experimental work on va- 
rious field crops and orchard tree 
strains. 

In the carpentry shop all sorts 
of items are made for colony use. 
It was here that the fancy rolling 
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pin was produced. Chests are nie 
a gift item sometimes turned out by 
young men for young ladies, and 
the benches for seating are made 
here. In the machine shop, a variety 
of ironwork is produced. Perhaps 
you notice the long-tongued, small, 
wooden, two-wheeled carts standing 
in front of most of the dwellings. 
These are the baby buggies of the 
colonies and each family has one in 
which the wee folk are trundled 
about. Even the iron wheels of 
these are colony-made. 

While a good part of their home- 
raised products are consumed by 
the people, there is still consider- 
able produce left over which is sold 
for the cash income necessary to run 
an establishment of this sort. Pigs, 
cattle and sheep, cream, eggs, honey, 
fruit, poultry and even brooms are 
sold. The broom corn is raised in 
the colony fields just like any other 
crop. In this colony, about 12,000 
brooms are made for sale each year, 
mostly wholesaled to the merchants 
of the surrounding towns. The 
brooms are sturdy and long wearing 
but the handles are left unpainted, 
because paint only fools people and 
is unnecessary. 

Perhaps, in the course of the con- 
versation with your guide you have 
heard reference to “the boss.” He is 
the head of the colony and on his 
shoulders largely rests the responsi- 
bility for the happiness and well 
being of the people, although he 
confers with others of the male pop- 
ulation. He does the buying for the 
colony, even to the yard goods used 
for making the clothing. Buying is 
largely done in quantity. The 
“boss” is chosen by vote of the male 
church members—women do not 
vote. He holds his job for life unless 
he proves unworthy or incompe- 
tent. The position of minister is 
filled in a slightly different manner. 
Each member of the colony with a 
voting right may nominate by 
secret ballot one of the members. 
Any man receiving at least five 
votes becomes a candidate. From 
among these candidates, the final 
choice is by lot. Like that of the 
“boss,” this job is for life. Each 
year a conference composed of two 
delegates from each of the colonies 
is held. Matters which would affect 
all of the colonies are proposed and 


discussed but no final action 1 
taken, decisions resting with all t 
voting members of the colonies. 
a majority of the colonies appro\ 
a measure it becomes a law to | 
obeyed by all. If it is rejected by 
majority, none of the colonies ma’ 
adopt it. ; 

The casual observer might con 
sider colony existence drab and de 
void of pleasure. This is far fror : 
true. Members are a social folk and 
do a great deal of visiting. A group 
often goes to another colony, even 
as far away as Canada, to visit for a_ 
month or two, They are fond of 
singing and religion plays a major 
role in their lives. All sorts of games_ 
are played by the young folks—ex- 
cept cards—and the young men par- | 
ticipate in a variety of athletics. A 
wedding is a special event and the 
whole colony turns out to celebrate. 
The ceremony itself is a simple one 
taking place after the regular morn- 
ing church worship service. It is_ 
followed by a wedding feast in the 
dining hall and merry-making con-— 
tinues until eight o’clock in the- 
evening, which seems to be the— 
hour of curfew. _ ae 

Cooperation is practiced exten- 
sively. There is a certain freedom 
from economic worry for all know 
their livelihood is assured. Widows 
and orphans are cared for, as are 
the handicapped and the aged. For 
400 years they have been living 
their peaceful lives and have pros- 
pered and increased although the 
going has often been rough. They 
have been looked down upon, ridi- 
culed, misunderstood, persecuted. 
Whether theirs is the ideal mode of. 
life is open to debate but many 
people have found it their choice. 
Although members are free to leave 
a colony and establish themselves | 
privately, very few do so, and every 
ten or fifteen years a colony out-— 
grows itself and a new one must be 
established. 

As with such regions as Iowa’s 
Amana area (TRAVEL, March, 1955) 
and the Pennsylvania Dutch Coun- 
try (TRAvEL, March, 1956), South 
Dakota’s Hutterite colonies also 
prove the strength of America’s 
diverse way of life. 

You will enrich your viewpoint 
about America by visiting this 
little-known corner. @ ; 
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Fairy-tale characters can be included on your itinerary this summer when you 


make that annual trek in search of something different. Just four- 

teen miles west of Baltimore on U.S. 40, the route to nearby Freder- 

ick, lies the Enchanted Forest, an area of high appeal to adults nd chil- 
dren alike. Spread throughout twenty acres are familiar nurs- 

ery rhyme creatures in a naturalistic setting. 

You are happily on your own as you wander through the glade, 

such sites as the house of the Three Bears, pictured above, 

Little Bo Peep, Humpty Dumpty and other famed charmers. 

It’s a fun-filled forest of fantasy, and you'll want 


to remain—with your wide-eyed child. 
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en wait in line to telephone Princess Repunzel. 


2 | 


Boy slides out of shoe in which 
old lady, her unruly children live. 


1 Forest. Perched on his beanstalk, jaunty Jack 


Drawbridge beckons boy, dog to 


gazes down at group of youngsters. 


A TRAVEL ADVENTURE 


Dork forests end ot woter's 
edge on driftwaod-marked San 
Juans in Puget Sound (left). 


Woter cascades down rocky 
hillside (right), ome of many 
falls thet dot islands’ creeks. 


Rustic compsite et Moran 
State Pork on Orcas Island 
views Jake (fer right photo}. 


family outing 4 


N A MAP of the United States the San Juans show 

up as mere dots in Puget Sound. There are 172 

of these islands, the largest of which, Orcas, is 
nine miles long and five miles wide. To cruise past 
these rocky, densely wooded islands is an experience 
not to be forgotten. They are utterly fantastic, fabu- 
lous, beautiful beyond description. Probably nothing, 
save possibly the Thousand Islands in the St. Law- 
rence River, can compare with them for sheer dreamy 
Maxfield Parrish loveliness. 

You might expect such an island paradise to be 
monopolized by swank resorts, private beaches and 
elegant estates, excluding all but the well-to-do. Or 
packed from bay to baylet with pleasure seeking 
humanity. Such is not the case at Orcas. There are 
many inns, hotels, resorts. But the sporting crowd, 
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those who follow racing and other sophisticated enter- 
tainment, find little to interest them here. The San 
Juans are a family of islands, and, for a reasonably 
priced family vacation, few places can offer more. 
Perhaps Orcas has the best facilities for those who 
must budget their vacation money. 

It is true that Anacortes, Washington, the port of 
embarkation, is 75 miles north of Seattle. And then 
there is the matter of ferry transportation from Ana- 
cortes. But once you get to Orcas, everything possible 
has been done to make your stay inexpensive. 

Tolls over the Washington State Ferries are $2.10 
for a car and driver, one way. Each additional passen- 
ger must pay a toll of 80 cents. Children between the 
ages of five and eleven pay half toll. Children under 
five go free. 
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| After a delightful “sea voyage” of some 90 minutes 
\through these incomparable islands, some of which 
|will be close enough to toss a stone to, you will arrive 
lat Orcas, on the southern tip of the island. A black-top 
road runs north into a rolling interior where neat 
farms, old orchards and grazing cattle are almost a 
perfect duplicate of the rustic New England country- 
side scenes. 
_ Soon you come to Eastsound, a quaint, friendly little 
village at the head of the Sound which nearly cuts 
Orcas in half. Here are stores, post office, garages, serv- 
ice stations, cafes and assorted shops catering to all but 
special needs. About three miles farther on you will 
come to Moran State Park, the destination of most 
family groups. 

Here you will find, on the shores of beautiful Cas- 
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BY VOLLIE TRIPP 


cade Lake, a wonderful camp ground, with tables, 
built-in stoves, two huge community kitchens, modern 
comfort stations. On the lake shore are changing 
booths for swimmers, and a life guard is on duty in 
summer. A roped-in area enclosing shallow water 
makes wading safe for little tots, while a diving float 
in deeper water is provided for experienced swimmers. 

There are several other grounds in the park for 
those who like their camping a little rough. Most 
families choose the main camp, with its better facilities 
and telephone. Here is located the boat house and 
dock, with crafts for hire at a very reasonable rental. 
Good catches of trout are often made in the lake. A 
Washington fishing license is needed to fish in the lake, 
but none is required for surf fishing. 

Cold, pure water—so cold it makes your teeth ache 
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—is piped to convenient places about the park. At. 


present there are no showers. Electricity is provided in 
the utility rooms and the community kitchens. We 
were fortunate enough to get a connection with an out- 
let in one of the kitchens, as did several others with 
trailers. For this service we paid 25 cents per day, extra, 
or $1.00 in all. The camping fee for those not using 
electricity is 75 cents per day, per car, regardless of 
the number in the party. 

Rising steeply from the park grounds are heavily 


‘timbered mountains, terminating in Mt. Constitution, 


2,409 feet above the sea. A good road leads to the 
summit, on which has been built a beautiful stone 
tower. From the mountain top you can see scores of 
islands, as far as the eye can reach in every direction. 
On a clear day, snow-clad Mt. Baker, far away in the 
Cascades, can be seen. 

All the uncultivated part of the island is a dense 
vivid green. Many trees—cedar, pine, fir, alder and 
others—grow to large size. The beautiful red-barked 
madronas grow everywhere about the island. Ferns, 
flowers, flowering shrubs of many kinds grow abun- 
dantly. There are several kinds of native wild berries, 
including salmon berries, thimble berries, black-cap 
raspberries, blackberries, and the small but sweet dew- 
berries. Those with sharp eyes may even find a few 
wild strawberries. They are small, but have a fine 
delicate flavor. 

The island abounds in a variety of small black- 
tailed deer, which may be hunted in season. They are 
only about half as large as most deer, and quite tame. 
Other animals are beaver, which now and then can be 
seen in the lakes, and mink and coons. 

A number of birds make their home on the island, 
including the friendly robin and the ever-complaining 
crow. Sea birds of many kinds live on or near the 
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14—Buckhorn Lodge 
16—Madrona Inn 
18—Island Lodge 
9—Twin Cedars é 
20—Point Lawrence 
21—Sea Acres 
22—Crescent Beach 


shore, or use the island as a resting place on the 
long ocean flights. “se 

For those who bring boats, or care to rent ther 
excellent sea fishing is found in the waters about tl 
islands. Salmon, red snapper, rock and the great lin 
cod are a few of the fish often caught in good numbe 

On the shores about the island are several go 
clamming beaches. Clams, chiefly the long-neck 
horse clams, cockles and a few butter clams, are easi 
dug at low tide. However, it should be explained th 
most of the clam beaches are privately owned, and 
fairness to the owners you should ask their permissi¢ 
before digging. This can usually be arranged, the ow 
ers apparently being more concerned with the prin 
ple of permission than with the clams themselves. T! 
native Orcas Islanders are friendly, hospitable peop 
and always help make your visit pleasant. 

Trails lead to the top of Mt. Constitution, aroul 
Cascade Lake, and to many other places of interé 
and beauty about the island. Another good trout si 
Mountain Lake, is easily reached. Since it is not 
well patronized as Cascade Lake, fishing is general 
better there. 

Women members of the vacation party may 
interested in knowing there is no poison oak on Orc¢ 
Island, nor are there venomous snakes. Rangers s 
there are no poisonous spiders, scorpions or inse 
that they know of. In a two-week stay during late Ju 
we saw nor felt not one mosquito, nor one house f 
nor even one gnat. 

There is a complete lack of the catch-penny temp 
tions found at so many vacation spots, such as t 
balloons, hot dogs, candy and ice cream vendors, a 
other attractions whose denial makes children rest] 
and unhappy. 


On the island are some 200 miles of good roa 
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fading to many places of beauty and historical inter- 
jt. At Olga, Deer Harbor, White Beach and other 

yints you find picturesque old wharfs and prim steep- 
pofed inns set on rocky ledges, bits of the New Eng- 

d coast over and over again. Indeed, much of the 
Hand, from the neat small farms and tired old or- 

nards could be Vermont or New Hampshire, or even 
est - Virginia. 

The other islands have claims of their own, and 
n be visited easily by ferry. You could well spend a 

y at Friday Harbor, 40 minutes west by ferry. ‘This 

the largest town on the island group, and the seat 

f San Juan County. Roundtrip ferry fare from Orcas 

$1.00 per passenger. If you take your car—really 
eeded to see this island properly—the roundtrip fare 
tom Orcas is $3.00 for car and driver. Reduced fares 
or children also apply here. 

Moran State Park is becoming better known to trail- 
lrites. Regular trailers pay the same toll as a car. 
Larger trailers pay accordingly. The park, although 

ell patronized, seems to have plenty of room and 
here is little danger of being turned away. 

You may share in the village entertainment if you 
desire, and all are welcome to do so. There is an 
putdoor theatre, and dances, parties or pot-luck sup- 
ers add vacation zest. A Community Presbyterian and 


4@£piscopal Church also extend a welcome to all. ‘The 


Orcas Museum, open Wednesdays and Sundays, should 


/be visited. 


Film for most cameras is obtainable, but if you use 
film pack, or film not readily found in drug stores, 


wou should bring plenty with you. Then double your 


jSeptember. Weather is most likely to be good then. 


estimate of “plenty.” You will need it. 
Best time to visit Orcas is during August or late 
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At « 


And the wild berries will be ripe. However, it can, and 
sometimes does, rain here, even during summer. The 
rain is cold, and you should bring plenty of warm 
clothing. A slicker, or rain-shedding coat, may be 
found useful. : 

Probably no place in the world offers the family so 
much for so little. There is something for everyone to 
do, see or photograph. Then, too, the experience of 
actually living on an island for a little while is some- 
thing to be remembered. 

According to the island doctor, the climate is very 
beneficial to those suffering from heart ailments, and 
diseases traceable to the tensions and fast pace of big- 
city life. The low elevation and high humidity are 
apparently favorable, and the tranquil, friendly 
atmosphere is undoubtedly another important factor 
for those wanting to leave the bustling cities. 

If you have in mind the possibility of retirement on 
Orcas, you will find real estate prices not unreasonable. 
Water-front locations, for example, run $10.00 per 
front foot, with choice sites at $47.00 per front foot. 
Other, more desirable locations, might reach $1,500 
to $1,800 along the water, with sizes running from 75 
feet to 300 feet deep. We noted a six-acre, 200-front 
waterfront spot for $6,500 which seemed excellent, but, 
of course, any prospective buyer would need to view 
the various areas personally. ‘Taxes, however, are 
rather low. A nice, new dwelling in Olga, south of 
Eastsound, valued at about $9,000, is taxed approxi- 
mately $100 a year. 

Whether you dream of settling in such a spot as 
Orcas or not, the island is excellent for a family out- 
ing. You'll certainly want to return again the next 
summer. How long you remain is, of course, up to 
you. Orcas is made to order. @ 


Observation Tower at summit of 
Constitution Mountain on Orcas 
is covered with TV apparatus. 
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Idaho’s Lake Pend Oreille Is Where Anglers Reel In 


Over One Million Fresh-Water Salmon Each _ 


— 


iP) 


BY BOB FORBES 


HE OUTBOARD motor on our 
4 ee finally coughed itself to 

life. Dale Sanner and I headed 
eastward on northern Idaho’s beau- 
tiful Lake Pend Oreille, from Dale’s 
home town, Sandpoint, toward the 
still snow-topped mountains beside 
the large Clark Fork River. 

At last my hope of a fishing trip 
on the storied lake was coming true. 
Shores on every side were banked 
with blooming syringa, the state 
flower of Idaho. It was a fine day in 
May and all was right with my 
world, now that the warmed-up 
motor was running smoothly. 

My friend was in the back of the 
boat rigging two rods with tackle. 
“What are those shiny pieces of tin 
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Year—And Come Back For More 


plate we’re going to use?” I asked. 

“ “Jack Lloyd’ lures for kokanee 
fish,” was the answer, as Dale 
stretched out one of the queer fish- 
getters. “The shiny flashers are 
made of aluminum,” he explained. 
“They are strung on this jointed 
wire. The flashers will spin and 
glisten in the water as we troll. 
Down at the end of the flashers is 
a hook for a fly maggot.” 

One of the large lake’s kokanees 
can see the moving flashers from a 
distance. Then, when it swims close, 
the baited hook is an object for the 
modest-sized fish to get in its mouth. 
I have heard that sometimes koka- 
nees are attracted by such tackle so 
easily that an angler’s arms will 
give out from bringing in fish be- 
fore they stop biting. 


4 se f eatehing the K () K A N I; |; \ 


My trip with Dale would not pe 
mit a maximum catch, however. | 
was taken in 1955, three years afte 
the sportsman’s limit of 50 kok: 
nees a day was enforced by th 
Idaho Fish and Game Departmen 
In 1949, when fishermen wei 
allowed any number of fish caugl 
on a baited hook, not with a ne 
Dallas Hill of my town, Moscov 
Idaho, bragged’ of catching 56 
kokanees in a day on the lake. — 

These ideal recreation fish a1 
also fine eating. Fresh from the lak 
and then a frying pan, kokanee 
pink meat has a similar but mo: 
delicate flavor to the best salme 
from the market, but smoking ad 
immeasurably to the treat of eatir 
them. Sandpointers thus preser 
the fish by the pantry-full. 
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© Our tackle was soon fixed, so 


i]Dale throttled down the motor, we 
Hoth put our flashers in the water 
‘and then.sat-back..in- our. seats. for 
ja leisurely wait. But kokanees don’t 
“tet you indulge in Izaak-Walton 
a on the pleasure of angling, 
when they are “schooled up”- fond 
you drop a hook right in the middle 
i of them. 


" “Got one,’ 


- 


*mumbled Dale, at the 
same time that I felt a ladylike tug 
yon my line. Foolishly, I did not 
watch Dale’s technique-in landing 
this catch. I was excited and too 
ii busy jerking in line, only to find 
sthat my fish had slipped off. 

“You have to take it easy in land- 
ing kokanees,”’ Dale told me, while 
he calmly--brought—in his  fish—a 
ten-inch-long, silver-sided kokanee 
weighing a third of a pound. “The 
fish have=weak mouths=and:-won’t 
stand the rough treatment of a 
trout or bass.” 

Kokanees have a peerless reputa- 
-tion in for-fun fishing circles of 
Sandpoint and Lake Pend Oreille, 
at the town’s front door. Nine dif- 


ferent kinds of fish have been intro- 
duced and have prospered in the 
mountain-fringed lake, but the 
planting: of. kokanees was an~acci- 
dent. In 1933, high water in Flat- 
head Lake, Montana, where koka- 
nees are native and known as land- 
locked sockeye salmon, caused a 
flood crest to sweep down the con- 
necting Flathead and Clark Fork 
rivers and carry some of the fish to 
a new home across the state line. 
Conditions were perfect for this 
piscine colony in the Idaho lake, 
so it multiplied by astronomical 
proportions. Today, kokanees of 
fertile Lake Pend Oreille are food 
for tens of thousands of big-fish 
cannibals and, in their own right, 


make possible~-some—terrifie —fish- 


stories. 

Large dams erected in the early 
1950s on the=tributary-Clar!. Fork 
River and the out-flowing Pend 
Oreille River caused the Idaho Fish 
and Game Department to compile 
annual creel-census reports, starting 
in 1951. Both dams may have a pro- 
found influence on the lake’s suit- 


ability for its fourteen varieties of 
game fish. The careful estimations 
of the luck of 60,000 to 100,000 lake 


anglers -per- season indicate™ that 


they caught up to one-and-a-third 
million kokanees a year! 

Using these maximum figures, 
the catch amounted to more than a 
dozen fish per fisherman trip. 

Many experts believe that Lake 
Pend Oreille is over-populated with 
kokanees, too. Where water is less 
saturated with them, as in Lake 
Coeur d’Alene 25 miles to the 
south, the same kind of fish grow 
over a foot long and weigh more 
than a pound. 

Flathead Lake is just as correct a 
name for the fish as their Indian 
appellation, kokanee, adopted-by- 
the American Fisheries Society. 
They are truly fresh-water salmon 


and are-also called: “‘silver-salmon;~.~ 


“blue-back salmon” or “silvers.” 
Life cycle of the fish is somewhat 
like that of sea-run salmon, for they 
migrate into the shallows of lake 
shoals and streams after three and a 
half years in deep water. There, the 


Left: Movie stars William Gargan, Bing Crosby, frequent vacationers at Lake Pend Oreille, win $2.00 bet by quickly catching small rainbow trout. 
Right: Bing lands another fish, 16-pound Kamloops trout, assisted by fisherman Gene Littlefield, in sportshirt, after twenty-minute battle. 
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2 Were s ors fo see Aras do 


| 4 ; 

ee in this unique ara hentand. 

! 

: WM oat and play 
f outdoors in our glorious sunshine. 
e Tired bodies really relax in high, 
I dry, warm El Paso. Ride, golf, have . 
joe fun in the sun in many ways. You’ll 


like informal western living. 


Woy the sgh In every di- 
rection are interesting, unusual 
places and things to see! Visit 
Carlsbad Caverns and Big Bend 
Nat. Parks, White Sands, Billy the 
Kid country, mountains, deserts, 

missions, ghost towns. 


x she OL koe q @, adits Pic- 
turesque Mexico is just across the 
Rio Grande. Here you can ‘‘go 
abroad’”’ for 2¢. See bullfights, 
fiestas, unique architecture. Browse 
in quaint shops, villages. Drive 
south to Mexico City. 


WH 


NO SEASONAL RATE INCREASES 
$ nd today for FREE descriptive literature 


 £L PASO Sunland Club 


345 San Francisco St., El Paso, Texas | 
Please send folders about The l 
Sunland [], 46 Things to See (J | 
, Old Mexico [], to | 
Name | 
g Address. | 
City To.. State. | 


SHINE PLAYGROUND OF THE BORDER 


kokanee 


kokanees lay and fertilize eggs in 
gravel and soon die. 

In the season before this autumn 
spawning, the wonder fish display 
another trait which endears them 
in fishermen’s hearts. Only then do 
they bite at a baited hook. Unlike 
many other fish, the silver sides 
live on animal-life plankton float- 
ing in the water and, during their 
first three years, grow to near- 
maximum size. 

On their third birthday anniver- 
sary, kokanees begin to bite at 
‘juicier meat” in addition to the 
soft diet. Worms or maggots on a 
hook are preferred. That is why 
usually only three-year, nearly full- 
grown kokanees are caught. 

Scientific analyses of kokanees 
food by the wild life unit show that 
this liking is literally true. The 
only food item other than plankton 
found in a large number of fisher- 
man-caught kokanee stomachs was 
bait. 

My introduction to commercial 
kokanee fishing on Lake Pend 
Oreille, a pursuit known as “blue- 
back fishing” to its 200 men and 
women, came on a rainy day in 
April. I soon saw on this trip why 
the winter-spring fishery of the for- 
sale anglers is called “unique in 
the country” by the National 
Fisheries Institute. 

Blueback-salmon-fishing boats are 
like no others I ever saw. They 
are open, outboard-motor jobs that 
have wood-burning stoves amid- 
ships and windlasses with up to 
1,500 feet of anchor rope on their 
bows. A stove is good in the early 
season for thawing hands and keep- 
ing hot pots of coffee and mulligan 
stew. I know that I couldn’t have 
sat still for seven hours in the boat 
without the hot food and heat of 
its oil-drum stove. 

A rod and reel are too cumber- 
some and slow for catching the 
bluebacks of schools. I will never 
forget my first sight of the “hand 
lining” method used instead. 

The ‘blueback fishermen — ap- 
peared to be waving a single hand 
above the water before washing it. 
But each person had a fish line in 
his hand and was raising and lower- 
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ing, or “jigging,” it to attract blue- 
backs to its underwater hook baited 
with a maggot. Sometimes the bait 
is also lashed to the hook with a 
piece of red thread. Ag 

It takes an experienced “hand 
liner” to know when a_ soft- 
mouthed fish is hooked. 

The majority of bluebacks are 
caught at a furious pace, up to the 
commercial limit of 200 per day. 

The chatter between boats of a 
blueback-fishing fleet—on the good 
points of different outboard motors 
and stoves, reminiscences of large 
catches of past seasons—immediate- 
ly stops when fish of a school begin 
to bite. Elbows start flying. Silence, 
broken only by watery noises, reigns 
until the school has swum out of 
range. 

Lake Pend Oreille’s growing 
number of kokanees in the late 
1930s decided local sportsmen to 
try introducing fish-eating Kam- 
loops rainbow trout to their lake. 
This trout variety grew large and 
gamy in its British Columbia lakes 
and the men hoped to establish 
still another sport fish for their fun. 
It was a four-year job to get eggs of 
the Kamloops monsters from lakes 
across the international line. Fi- 
nally, because of the fine help of 
outdoormen at Kaslo, B.C., some 
Kamloops trout spawn were 
brought to the state hatchery near 
town. The first fingerlings from it 
were planted in 1942. 

In 1947, a 37-pound trout of the 
Kamloops variety was taken from 
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a > 
UM ake Pend Oreille by Wes Hamlet 
‘}of Coeur d’Alene—still a world’s 
) record. 
| Five of the ten largest rainbow 
} trout registered in a 1953 poll of 
y record-breaking North American 
Wi catches were Kamloops from Lake 
© Pend Oreille. Biggest of these was 
/ a 28-pound seven-ounce fish landed 
m by Lt. Col. Larry D. Dennis, Fair- 
child Air Force Base, Washington. 
| Record-breaking catches explain 
» how the Sandpoint sportsmen of 
'® yesteryear injected new vigor into 

} their home town, which now re- 
( ceives vacationists from all parts of 
/#) the country. Fish and game depart- 

) ment statistics show that only half 
+ of the hundred-thousand-odd lake 
sportsmen in recent years were resi- 
dents of the state of Idaho. 

| Sandpoint was not always the 
) gala, fish-happy resort it is today. 
The town has been through the 
boom-and-bust cycle since its birth 
» as Robert Weeks’ fur-trading post 
in 1880. Early-day logging in out- 
lying forests started the Sandpoint 
boom that led to settlement incor- 
poration in 1900, and also to 28 
saloons at once on its First Avenue. 
Brawling lumberjacks were as fre- 
happy visitors in bright-colored 
clothes today. 

Camp Farragut, a U.S. Navy 
Training camp on the lake 30 miles 
from town, proved a boom during 
World War II. But when V-J Day 
folded Farragut, Sandpointers 
needed a stiff shot in the arm again. 
Anglers made their weight felt in 
local affairs. The men co-operated 
with the state to bring the many 
foreign fish to their lake and, even- 
tually, let it gain national fame. 

Some Sandpointers yearn for the 
old days of quiet summers without 
the fishing-season host of travelers. 
But every retail business in Sand- 
point has taken a new lease on life 
and many new ones have sprung 
up. The 50-room, three-story Pond- 
eray Hotel, a relic of the logging 
boom built in 1907, looks as out of 
place in a business district of lower 
buildings as the Pentagon in Po- 
dunk. For years it just took up 
space with many of its rooms closed 

to guests. Now room reservations 
* are made months in advance. 
Severe cases of fishing fever have 
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swept Sandpoint’s populace, too. 
Practically everyone owns a boat, 
outboard motor or both. The ease 
of getting out on the water makes 
it the rule to find town business- 
men “out fishin’” from the first 
weekend in May to the end of 
November each year—the seven- 
month period of general fishing on 
prolific Lake Pend Oreille. 

Icy winters in Idaho’s panhandle, 
and the five-month closed season on 
the biggest kinds of fish, do not 
bother habitual Lake Pend Oreille 
sportsmen. They keep busy con- 
triving grotesque bits of tackle to 
lure their favorite kind of fish, 
when they can once again put a 
boat out on their lake’s blue water. 
And each fish variety can be lured 
best by a separate gadget, or so 
every Sandpointer firmly believes. 

Weird materials go into these 
basement-workbench creations— 
toothbrush handles, watch cases, 


silver. tablespoons, auto-headlight 
reflectors.and anything else bright 
and shiny. 

Examples of the fever microbes’ 
infection are sometimes fantastic. 
Vera McElvie, a lady jeweler on 
First Avenue, learned that dia- 
monds will reflect light’ under the 
water better than any other mate- 
rial, Thereupon, she fashioned a 
fish lure of a solid-gold spoon and 
five diamonds in a platinum set- 
ting. The finished product was a 
masterpiece. A fish couldn’t resist 
such an expensive piece of tackle, 
all who saw it reasoned. Unfortu- 
nately, Mrs. McElvie lost her 
diamond-studded chunk of gold to 
a fish, after only three casts to be- 
dazzle a finny lake resident. Perhaps 
you will be able to claim $700 in 
reward money after cleaning your 
trout. 

If not, you'll still find Lake Pend 
Oreille a fisherman’s gem. @ 


quent on town streets then as are 


for a fascinating holiday at any season 


Visit 


EGY 


Egypt welcomes you with a kindly year-round 
climate, luxurious modern hotels, cosmo- 
politan cities and smart seaside resorts. 
See for yourself the wonders you’ve read 

. Pyramids .. . storied 
mosques, churches, palaces . . . fabulous 
treasures of ancient kings. You'll find the 
cost of a holiday in Egypt amazingly low! 


about: Sphinx. . 


~ See your Travel Agent 


EGYPTIAN STATE TOURIST OFFICE 


Dept. X, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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central playlands 


This Chain of Lakes Presents; 
New Opportunities: 


For Family Vacations| 


Map at left shows vast area in 
Texas open to travelers seeking 
water sports, campground fa- 
cilities for diverse vacations. 


Man-made Lake Travis, right, 
is rapidly being discovered by 
out-of-state visitors as ideal 
playground. 


family vacation 
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WF TEXAS 


DEALLY SUITED for inexpensive family vacations is 

a vast recreation area which has been created in 

recent years deep in the heart of Texas. The scenic 
region centers around six artificial lakes formed by 
dams across the Colorado River, near Austin, the state 
capital. It is a long river, flowing from the high plains 
of West Texas, with a drainage area larger than Bel- 
gium and the Netherlands plus Israel and Lebanon! 
Frequent flooding, in addition to a need for water 
conservation and hydroelectric development, led to 
the construction of the immense reservoirs that are 


BY NINA B. VIGUS 


now the happy holiday grounds for thousands of 
Southwestern families. 

Beginning with Lake Austin, on the outskirts of that 
city, dams of the state Lower Colorado River Author- 
ity form an almost continuous chain of lakes which 
have a combined shoreline of about 700 miles. The 
approximately 200 resorts already established can ac- 
commodate some 3,000 overnight guests, and there are 
an estimated 4,000 rental boats available for exploring 
the quict coves and tree-shaded shorelines. Yet the 
region is so vast and undeveloped that the countryside 


Popular camping spot on Frio River in Garner State Park, named after Vice-President, is north of Uvalde, convenient to many other sections. 


seems in places almost primeval, and the long stretches 
of rugged hills, bluffs and canyons, without evidence 
of human habitation, add to the enthusiastic claim 
that this is a sportsman’s paradise. An extensive road 
_system serving the lakes area offers a variety of charm- 
ing vistas to the motorist, with several scenic loops 
possessing interesting drives of varying distances. 

We particularly noticed the number—and the con- 
tented countenances—of fishermen around the lakes. 
All reported that it was possible to make good catches 
of big-mouthed black bass, white or spotted bass, 
bream, crappie, and blue and yellow catfish. With the 
warm fall days come many hunters, seeking deer, wild 
turkey, quail, dove and water fowl, all available in 
season. The annual average temperature of 67°, with 
more than 300 days of sunshine, indicates the mild 
autumns and winters. 

Naturally boating, sailing, swimming and _ other 
water sports are emphasized. Speed-boat races are held 
during the summer months, as well as aquaplaning 
and water-skiing contests. There are shallow beaches 
especially suitable for children. Other activities in- 
clude golf, tennis, badminton, shuffleboard and horse- 
back riding. There are frequent informal parties and 
barbecues. 

Boys and girls are an integral’ part’ of the scene, 
for the lakes are dotted with youth camps, church 
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encampment quarters, and Boy and Girl Scout camps. 
The Highland Lakes Development Association makes 
a special effort to help 4-H, FFA and other youth 
groups to enjoy this slice of frontierland. Children 
love to attend the rodeos staged in the area commu- 
nities, and are thrilled at glimpses of non-Hollywood 
type cowboys working in the brush country. 

Dude ranches invite the entire family to relax and 
“play cowpuncher.” If it seems amusing that dude 
ranches should be so popular in this state, remember 
that two-thirds of all Texans are now urban dwellers— 
such is the march of progress! 

Although the dude ranch rates range upward from 
$20.00 daily, double, American plan, other accommo- 
dations in the area present a variety of types and 
prices, from cabins at $2.50 daily, double, off-season, 
to very luxurious and expensive air-conditioned cot- 
tages. 

However, a family can enjoy a camp vacation at 
minimum expense. Clothes need not be an item in the 
vacation budget. Sport outfits and ordinary work 
clothes are the fashion. A perennial visitor said, with 
a grin, “I spend three weeks here with my whole 
family on what I used to spend in three days at the 
State Fair.” 3 

At the top of the 145-mile stairway of lakes is 23,000- 
acre Lake Buchanan. From the observation building, it 
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"Swimming at Barton Springs in Austin lets water lovers swap sand for grass which flanks pool, gives sun bathers ample room to spread out. 


‘seems almost as wide as it is long, an immense flat blue 
sheet of water held by what is said to be the largest 
#multiple-arch dam in the world. As we strolled out 
i upon the top of the dam, we could see large fish swim- 
}ming about, occasionally coming to the surface in their 
search for food. The catfish in this lake are reported 
}to average 30 pounds! Approximately 60 resorts are 
} located here, with numerous boat docks, grocery stores, 
i cafes and other facilities. 

f Since the elevation is upwards from 1,000 feet, there 

,is little humidity, and the bright, sunny days are fol- 
lowed by comparatively cool nights. The rolling hills 
| and low granite mountains are covered with cedar, 
) post oak, pecan, live oak and mesquite trees. In the 
_ spring, the landscape blossoms with blue-bonnets, 
| daisies, Indian paint-brush and other wildflowers. 

The towns of Burnet and Llano are only a short 

_ distance away. Burnet is a market and financial center 
for farming, ranching and mining interests. At old 
Fort Croghan, nearby, three Civil War leaders were 
once stationed prior to 1855: Robert E. Lee, George 

B. McClellan and John B. Hood. Llano, also well 
_ patronized by tourists, is another small town, a ship- 

ping point for an extensive ranching area. About 25 

miles to the south is Enchanted Rock, a great granite 

block which rises some 500 feet above the surrounding 
| country and covers several hundred acres, a curiosity 
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the geologists term “an exposed igneous intrusion.” 
Enchanted Rock has probably known worse epithets, 
as a battle between the Texas Rangers and. the Co- 
manche Indians occurred here in 1841. 

Below Buchanan Dam lies placid Inks Lake, with its 
quiet lagoons and sandy beaches. State recreation of- 
ficials considered this ideal camping area and set aside 
1,200 acres of land on the eastern shore which is now 
a state park. Facilities for boating, fishing, camping 
and picnicking have been constructed. A concession 
building at the lake edge has a cool dance terrace that 
immediately appeals to the younger set. 

A pleasant drive connects the park with Longhorn 
Cavern State Park. Located here is a large under- 
ground cave formed by a river which subsequently 
drained into the valley surrounding the plateau. Eight 
miles have been explored, and the numerous daily 

tours cover two miles of subterranean rooms and cor- 
ridors which have been dramatically illuminated. 
Bones of ancient bison and bear have been found, 
along with flints, arrows and other traces of primitive 
man. The cave is reputed to have been the hideout 
of Sam Bass, an elusive and notorious bandit who was 
active in the area during the 1870s. 

Granite Shoals Lake and Marble Falls Lake are the 
newest additions to the chain of reservoirs, and they 

provide an almost virgin area for recreation and va- 
cation development. Some fishermen claim that these 
are the best fishing lakes, with daily catches of 60 white 
bass to a party being common. Restaurant facilities 
are available, and there are several large trailer parks. 
The nearby town of Marble Falls provides many sery- 
ices for tourists. As the lake names indicate, there are 
many minerals in this area, with granite, graphite, 
lithograph stone and limestone being produced com- 
mercially. 

To the southwest is a geographic area known as 
“The Edwards Plateau,” a vast limestone highland 
about the size of Maine, where ranchmen measure 
their range in terms of “sections’—640 acres. It is an 
important national center of the wool and mohair 
industries. White-tailed deer and wild turkey are more 
abundant than in other sections of the state, and there 
are also fox, squirrel, bobwhite, quail, bobcat and jave- 
lina to be found. 

Largest of these lakes is Lake Travis which twists 
and turns through the hills like a rampant Chinese 
dragon. It is 65 miles long and has a maximum width 
of eight and a half miles. Massive Mansfield Dam is 
over a mile long, as high as a 25-story building, and 
a drive across it brings a breathtaking view of the at- 
tractive countryside. 

Since the lake is only eighteen miles from metropoli- 
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tan Austin, it is a mecca for weekend vacationers. Con- 
sequently, it appears to have more CeCe areas 


-along its shores than the other lakes. The “hunting 


lodge” type weekend cabin abounds, and real estate 
agents are promoting sub-divisions for retirement 
living. 

Boats of many kinds dot the blue-green water: sie 
skiffs, inboard and outboard motorboats, sailboats, 
cruisers, houseboats, and, we are told, yachts up to 50 
tons. City dwellers have found that the lake, with its 
dude ranches, fine accommodations and public parks, 
provides ample entertainment for either a family or an 
individual. You'll find lodges and cabins to fit almost 
any purse or you can camp out on any of the scenic 
hiking trails. 

Tranquil Lake Austin winds picturesquely through 
the hills at the edge of the state capital. High cliffs 
and peaks and wooded shores appeal to the artist and 
photographer. It is twenty miles long, and a favorite. 
recreation area for city residents. There are, along its 
shores, a 1,200-acre municipal park, a large Boy Scout 
camp, many permanent residences, weekend cottages 
and tourist camps. A stern-wheeler excursion and party. 
boat, the 250-passenger Commodore, circles the lake 
from its dock near the dam, and provides excitement 
and amusement for sightseers, conventions and youth 
groups. 

Austin is an excellent headquarters for qe ex- 
ploration of the Central Texas Playlands. It is a 
bustling city with beautiful environs, possessing typi- 
cal urban comforts and entertainment which can be 
utilized to make a welcome break in an “outdoor” 
vacation. It is not difficult, nor does it take long, to 
reach the picturesque city from most points along the 
six-lake area. 

There are many interesting sights in the city itself. 
Among them are the Old French Legation (to the Re- 
public of Texas); the Old Land Office, where O. 
Henry worked and wrote; the Governor’s Mansion, a 
fine example of Southern Colonial architecture; the: 
Texas Memorial Museum, and the Indian Museum 
at ‘Texas University, two of the best museums in the: 
Southwest area. 

Austin is almost in the center of the state, located| 
on popular U.S. Highway 81, which leads directly into 
the Pan American Highway to Mexico City. It is 884 
miles southwest of St. Louis, and 520 miles west of| 
New Orleans. San Antonio, an outstanding tourist) 
center, is only 76 miles to the south, and the fine Gulf 
Coast beaches around Corpus Christi are only 195) 
miles to the southeast. Thus the automobile vacationer| 
can enjoy a variety of scenery and recreation within a 
day’s drive. 

Families will find many interesting, pleasurable and 


economical things to do during a a holiday spent at these 
Texas lakes. @ 
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BY OLA GLADYS HYLTON 


At Beaver Island dock, giant signboard 
greets visitors in both Gaelic, English as 
three ever-present men watch all activity. 


F YOU WANT a bit of Ireland, a 
‘ bit of play, a bit of work— 
8 Michigan’s Beaver Island is for 
~ you. It has a distinct flavor but, 
like a delectable soup, the essential 
ingredients are difficult to discern. 
And if you believe in fairies, you'll 
agree with the Irish that a lepre- 
chaun chipped off a bit of the Old 
Saud, spirited it far away, and 
finally dropped it in the pale-green 
water of mighty Lake Michigan, 32 
miles from the mainland at Charle- 
: voix, Michigan. 

What’s more, the Irish maintain 
that the leprechaun intentionally 


tan a ee. 


we 
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Bae. 


michigan eire: B k AVE R 


A Leprechaun Chipped Off a Bit of the Old Saud, 


Gently Placed It in a Lake 


Only 32 Miles Away From Charlevoix 


shaped it into a beaver. And to 
prove their point, there lies the 
Big Beaver, sprawled out in 
diamond-studded water, languidly 
sleeping during the warm summer 
months. 

If you take the shiny new snub- 
nosed ferry, the Emerald Isle, which 
sails daily during the summer 
months from Charlevoix, you'll 
reach Beaver Island three hours 
later. And there you'll find that the 
grass is greener, the sky is bluer, 
the fish bite better, the coyotes how] 
louder, the maples grow taller, the 
sandy beaches are whiter, and your 


welcome is bigger than any other 
in the world. For, as the Emerald 
Isle eases into the horseshoe-shaped 
harbor, there, splashed on the dock 
building in letters six feet high, 
you will be greeted by these words 


in Gaelic—Cead Mile Failte—A 
Hundred Thousand Welcomes! 
Beneath the welcome sign, sitting 
placidly like the three monkeys— 
See No Evil, Hear No Evil, Speak 
No Evil—you will spot three age- 
less men, smitten with “Beaver 
Fever” and enjoying it. Apparently, 
they do nothing all day but watch 
the ferry come and go in this beau- 
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tiful bay whose shores are lapped 
by looking-glass-clear green water. 

A century ago Beaver Island was 
overrun by James Jesse Strang, self- 
proclaimed King of the Mormons, 
and his followers, until Strang was 
murdered and the Mormons were 
banished from the Island. Most of 
their historic buildings were 
burned. But the names attached by 
the self-sainted Strang remain: St. 
James, the only town on the Island 
where all activities center; Lake 
Geneserath, the largest inland lake 
and Strang’s favorite vacationing 
spot; the King Strang Hotel where 
guests find accommodations as well 
as at numerous rental cottages, 
cabins and guest houses, and at 
Beaver Lodge: the River Jordan 
and beside it the site of an old mill 
that ground the Mormon grain and 
sawed their lumber, now overgrown 
with timber; and the King’s High- 
way, a narrow ribbon-like road 
which skirts the Island. All of these 
attest to the fact that Strang, like 
Kilroy, was here. 

But aside from names and the 
old printing house on Main Street 
where Strang published the North- 
ern Islander, little remains to re- 
mind the tourist of the blasphemy 
and bloodshed during that dark 
period. With the banishement of 
the Mormons from the Island, Irish- 
men moved in to draw in full nets 
of fish teeming in the lake, to cut 
cordwood. from virgin forests for 
ships which put into harbor and 
carried their catch to markets, and 
to till the soil. 

Subsequently, the Irish induced 


\ 
} 


Map shows easy accessibility } 
of island from all Michigan. . 


; 
1] 
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friends and relatives from Northern \ 
Ireland to come to the new Emer- - 
ald Isle to make their homes. ! 
Today, this peaceful spot has} 
only about 325 residents, mostly / 
descendants from the original Irish | 
settlers, some French, and a handful | 
of Indians whose ancestors, the» 
Ottawas and Chippewas, tradition- - 
ally owned Big Beaver and the ad- - 
jacent islands—Hog, Gull, High, 
Squaw, Trout, Garden and Whis- - 
key—all just an oar pull away by, 
small craft, and all afford excellent | 
sites for fishing. 
The village” of St. James circles : 
the harbor and its wide Main Street | 
fronts on it. Here you will find! 
plenty of elbow room _ between: 
places of business and ample space : 
for more, if you are of a mind to 
settle here. The Beaver Beacon, a\ 
monthly newsletter, indicates the} 
need for a baker y, a beauty shop, a} 
shoe repair place, among others. 
Although commercial fishing was 
once big business, it is no longer. | 
But, along the bay, you will see: 
fishing vessels and commercial fish- 
ermen drying and mending their) 
nets. Cabins built right on the bay. 
are for rent. Beyond, on the left, is 
the King Strang Hotel and further 
on are oun of freshly sawed | 
maple poles for croquet mallets and | 
lawnmower rollers, awaiting ship- - 
ment to centers for finishing. Con-. 
tinuing along Main Street, you'll| 
see the Consenaucn Department! 
headquarters. Beaver Island boasts: 
the finest deer hunting in Michigan} 
with a herd of more than 1 000—- 
and there’s never been a hunting) 
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» accident during the deer season. 
1) The Beaver Island Game Club has 
i) diligently protected its wildlife. 
» You'll also find all-year fishing. 


Seven inland lakes yield bass, pike 
and bluegill. There are spring and 
fall runs of perch in St. James Bay, 
and smallmouth bass fishing is good 
off nearby islands. Smelt runs in the 
spring and fishing through the ice 
in winter add to the fun. 

At the end of the crescent harbor 
is the U.S. Coast Guard Station 
and the harbor light built during 
the Mormon reign. There is rarely 
excitement and never a shipwreck, 
but, equipped and ready for anv 
emergency, the Coast Guardsmen 
are both cordial and entertaining to 
anyone who drops in to see them 
and their two dogs. They man the 
only telephone to the Island which 
has extensions to the parish priest, 
to the Sisters of Dominican, to 
Western Union, and to the Beaver 


Head Lighthouse at the southern 


tip of the Island which guides ship- 
ping through the channel. 

Retracing your steps along Main 

treet, you pass the business places, 
including two taverns—The Beach- 
combers and the Shamrock. And if 
you take a tip from the islanders, 
you'll stop for a friendly nip at 
both places where you'll find 
practically everything—from tea to 
totem poles. 

Leaving the business thorough- 
fare where vacationists, redskins, 
Trish farmers and fishermen meet in 


an atmosphere of nets and- north 
woods, old ruins and fresh gasoline, 
you'll see on the left a modern 
building. It looks more like a model 
home in a subdivision than what 
it is—an up-to-date medical center. 
Actually built by the hands of resi- 
dents, Beaver Island Medical Cen- 
ter is indeed a monument to the 
people who erected it—to those who 
conceived the idea, who planned it, 
and who contributed their skills 
and materials. Isolated four months 
during the winter, with transporta- 
tion cut off except for a small plane 
flying in, when weather permits, 
these islanders refused to face a 
winter without medical service. It 
is available to visitors too. 

We landed on Beaver Island 
and at’ Beaver Lodge—a delightful 
place, practically hidden among 


stately trees, overlooking Lake 
Michigan. 
Taking the King’s Highway 


around the Island, we headed south 
along the sandy shore until we 
reached the Beaver Head _ light- 
house. Climbing the spiral stairway, 
we looked out over Lake Michigan’s 
shimmering water into which trees 
along the shoreline cast their 
reflections. 

Tearing ourselves away, we drove 
slowly through dense forest. Trees 
tipped and interlaced over the nar- 
row road. Birches swayed in the 
gentle breezes. Innumerable ideal 
picnic sites tempted us. Later we 
came upon a sawmill with huge 


New, 72-foot Emerald Isle, costing $80,000, can carry 10 cars, 150 passengers to Beaver. 
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“yep, says 
Cowpony Joe, 
G “No sense tryin’ to 
SR fool you TRAVEL 
2 hae experts about your next 
x = pi vacation in the 
~ COWBOY STATE! 
\ 


Gol, durned if | won't just 
have to go and fell you 
the truth!” 


“You see, we're dead ringer’s for the 
honest - to- gosh, horseshoe - pitchin’ 
truth out here in Wyoming and 1 
know you take some of that high- 
falutin’ vacation talk from other 
places with a grain of salt. So I 
won't hardly even mention our beau- 
tiful mountains and wonderful high- 
ways, our delicious vittles and com- 
fortable sleepin’ places! ‘Course, you 
can’t blame me if | do talk a spell 
about our 20,000 miles of fishing 
streams and fighting Rainbow trout, 
and old Yellowstone Park and the 
Grand Tetons. But I won’t say a word 
about our rodeos and dude ranches, 
our Indians and Devil’s Tower, about 
Snowy Range and our well-equipped 
camp grounds! Yep...reckon I'll 


nor er nt 


ee eee rey meek Ook or aks | 


: just have to stick to the facts and tell 
: you only that we’re right hospitable 
; out in old Wyoming...and that 
g we'd take it right kindly if you’d 
§ come out and visit us soon!” 

i Yes...take a tip from Cowpony Joe 
° . wWho’s too modest to admit 

? outright that EVERYTHING’S 

. WONDERFUL IN WONDERFUL 


WYOMING! ...and come ouf 
and visit us soon. Use the 
coupon below fo get first-hand 
information on your 
COWBOY STATE 
VACATION! 


For your Free Vacation Plan 
? A Kit, Write: == 
ahs Willard Murfin, Secretary-Manager 
e Wyoming Travel Commission __ 
* 1000 State Capitol, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Nance. Ss. 
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beaver 


logs ready to pass under the sharp 
saws. 

Winding around the end of the 
Island, we could see and hear birds 
everywhere. Roads lead off to in- 
land lakes where fishing is good. 
Cabins and summer homes are scat- 
tered through the forest. 

While most of Beaver Island is 
wooded, there are forsaken farm 
areas, apple orchards and_ hay 
fields. Taking a road to the left, 
toward Lake Michigan, we _ en- 
countered the strangest sight—the 
dilapidated farm home and tomb 
of Dr. Fedora Protar. Although 
actually not a doctor, he was aware 
of the islander’s desperate need for 
medical care. He studied medical 
books and provided them with 
medical supplies out of his re- 
sources. Exiled from Russia because 
of his political beliefs, Protar was 
an editor in Germany, an actor and 
magazine editor in the U.S. before 
he came a recluse on Beaver Island 
in 1892 Not until after his death, 
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in 1925, did the islanders learn that 
he was Baron Perrot of Pletn, 
Russia. Yearly, islanders make a 
pilgrimage to his tomb to honor 
him for services rendered through 
three decades, free. 

Back on the King’s Highway, we 
passed the only landing field on the 
Beaver Archipelago. It is a fifteen- 
minute hop from Charlevoix to this 
spot where the local taxi driver 
meets incoming passengers. 

Beyond the airfield you turn right 
to.the Holy Cross Church and Con- 
vent, founded in 1863 by Roman 
Catholic priests who accompanied 
Irish emigrants to Beaver Island. 

Beaver Island is a timeless, un- 
spoiled and—to date—wholly un- 
commercialized paradise for relaxa- 
tion on its snow-white beaches, its 
inland tree-fringed lakes or in 
its dense forests. Fishing, hunting, 
skin-diving, water skiing, boating, 
picnicking or just walking in the 
wilderness, setting your Own pace, 
is yours. Take the ferry ($2.20 one 
way), hop a plane from Charlevoix, 
or go in your own boat. There is 
no cinema but movies are shown at 
the Parish Hall which is the civic 
center. Most of the residents are 
Catholic but recently Protestant 
services were provided for the 30 
non-Catholics. 

Whether you vacation for a day 
or go to stay, you will be in pollen- 
free territory. The temperature is 
tempered by the surrounding water. 
It is warm during summer days, 
cool at night. It is also about ten 
degrees warmer in winter than on 
the mainland. 

If you want to rent, buy or build, 
sites on cove or inland lake or high 
on a bluff overlooking Lake Michi- 
gan are plentiful and reasonable. 

By all means take your car on the 


ferry for $6.00 (small) or $7.00 
(large). Be sure and make a reser- 


vation for it. You will enjoy driving 
the 32-mile stretch of King’s High- 
way which twists and turns across 
the Island. If you stay. on during 
winter, you can ride in horse-drawn 
sleighs. Your children can attend 
the only school on the Island, run 
by Dominican Sisters and approved 
by the State Department of Public 
Instruction. 

No matter when you go, you'll 
surely enjoy this American Eire. 


TIPS 


for Touring 


BY CAROL LANE 


Women’s Travel Director, Shell Oil Company 


Fr YOU PLAN to pack the family 
I pet—feline or canine—into the 

car come vacation-time, here are 
a few hints you may find useful. 


The touring dog is usually a good 
traveler and needs only a little 
special care. Don’t feed him for at 
least two hours before leaving. Take 
him for a few short rides before the 
“grand tour.” And teach him the 
few essentials of car obedience: to 
stay put in the car, to sit or lie, not 
to bark, and to come when called, 
after he’s been released for exercise. 
Get him an oversize dog tag—in 
case he gets lost in strange country. 


Don’t worry about accommoda- 
tions. Some of the best hostelries 
now welcome travelers with dogs. 
Touring with Towser, a public serv- 
ice booklet of the Gaines Dog Re- 

arch Center, 250 Park Avenue, 
NEw York, lists almost 4,500 such 
places from coast to coast. 


Cats, generally speaking, do not 
travel as well as dogs. If you're 
planning to take Kitty with you, 
I'd advise putting her in some kind 
of enclosure. A box with a side 
of chicken wire should do. Take 
along a leash and collar so she won’t 
stray when you reach your destina- 
tion. Don’t feed her too soon be- 
fore starting out—a cat’s a more 
nervous traveler than a dog. Feed 
her canned food and fresh milk 
when you've reached your stop-over 
point. Cats are noted for cleanliness, 
so don’t worry on this score. 


With cats 


and dogs, as with 
human 


travelers, the same rule 
applies—plan well and you'll travel 
pleasantly. @ 
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BY KAY MITCHELL 


IGH IN THE mountains of Col- 
orado, some 7,800 feet in the 


sky, is the little town of 
Ouray, named after the great Ute 
Indian chief. Today, people call the 
town “Gem City of the Rockies” 

and “Little Switzerland.” 
I came upon this delightful spot 


{ in the San Juan Mountain area 


while driving along Highway 550, 


_ the Million Dollar Highway. The 
highway, by the way, got its name 


because of the gold-bearing gravels 


__ used to surface the road. If you start 
-at Durango 
through Silverton to Ouray (the 
_ distance is approximately 70 miles) , 
} you can see some of the most im- 


and drive north 


pressive mountain scenery in the 
United States. 

You can also reach Ouray by tak- 
ing Highway 550 out of Montrose 
and driving south some 23 miles. 


The latter route is more gradual 


READER'S CHOTCE 


and not so dangerous, but you miss 
the spectacular scenery. 

As I drove north from Silverton 
over the Red Mountain pass, I saw 
Ouray nestled in a narrow little 
valley called Box Canyon, walled 
in by three towering mountains, all 
12,000 feet high or more. They are 
the White House, Hayden and Cas- 
cade mountains. 

Ouray’s chalet-type houses are 
perched on the sides of mountains, 
amid winding streets and profusion 
of flowers. Streams pour down from 
high peaks making the town a pic- 
turesque and peaceful spot. 

East of the town extending up to 
the crest of the range is a great na- 
tural amphitheater, part of the 
Ouray State Game Refuge. Densely 
wooded, but with many small parks, 
it is easily accessible on foot. 

It is the center for some of the 
finest fishing and big game hunting 
in the country. Visitors will be fas- 
cinated with the spectacular beauty 


If you would like to tell other Travet- 
ERS and members of the National Travel 
Club about your favorite place, type 
out, double-spaced, some 300-500 words 
and send it to Reader’s Choice, TRAVEL, 


50 West 57th Street, New York 19, New 
York. Although none can be acknowl- 
edged or returned, TRrAvet will send 
$10.00 in appreciation to the subscribers 
whose material is used. 


of the place. It is a paradise for the 
camera enthusiast, for color is 
everywhere. The red rocks of the 
canyon, the green pine forest, the 
golden aspen and _ snow-capped 
peaks against a blue sky present a 
breath-taking panorama. Wild flow- 
ers peep up through odd rock for- 
mations in the canyons. 

A favorite hike of the area is a 
four-mile trail which winds to the 
top of Twin Peaks. The climb of- 
fers hikers a beautiful view of the 
surrounding mountainsides. 

With its recreational facilities, 
health-giving mineral springs and 
natural beauty, Ouray seems to me 
to have everything. Far from the 
hustle and bustle of the outside 
world, away from crowds and con- 
fusion and neons, Ouray brings the 
sojourner close to nature. @ 


PLANNING A TRIP? 
BPE NEG HELP YOU! 


Information Service Director 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 


50 West 57th Street, 


New York 19, New York 


| am planning a trip to 


and would like information on: 


Motor touring only 


Due to the fact that motoring is heavier than 
ever and we do not wish any member to be 
disappointed in his request for information, 
we would appreciate it if you would allow us 


a minimum of THREE WEEKS for proc- 


essing of your request. 


I am planning a trip from............. 


PLANE BUS HOTELS 
SHIP TRAIN PACKAGE TRIP PL NO heheh ip hr ie and would like a routing 
Mere M Will MD animation. sic. Uictetears srokertane elo in my party. | plan to oe PRE tnibin thee 
| SON ERS Se Rm oh ea AOS CNG MILO HOLM EAS oe crehs onedensical Sone ahstas 
I am planning to leave................ 
Approximate amount of money | wish to spend............-- 
IN AYN Goryeo oocs) sce clogs tip tho elon eeeie Goan en 
Send information to: 
NAGTERG ee Aan oho whe acess we ua hots late eee 
Pelerre Rane eerste eiotalis ire inte) sterol Vesalsiauniaraiate ole, ope exe steel @isliy “eves toe 0/5 
GHEY ats a cists outta ante ates roaaa ceucynies 
Ad dress ene iirenre et niarars olorte inte ojo) Viajolelwreteies nice 9) 5,ax9\0,0'r.° Me 
City traretsiere Ara ao Ban ae LONG eee rs Statejaiiemsepates o Zone Sie Rates cas eee ee oe 
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The Center of Convenience! ¥ 
Live near every point of % 
interest at this world- 
famed address-— preferred 
by people whose 
opinions count! 


Write for illustrated 
New York Guide. 


Spacious rooms and 

suites at modest rates 

in an atmosphere of 
quiet distinction. 


Modern Garage 


S. Bary Shenk 


Managing Director 


44 West 44th teas 


“Just off Fifth Avenue 
between Times saGare 
ana Radic sectty ss 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


Members of the National 
Travel Club making use of the 
motion pictures available from 
the Film Library are requested 


to return these movies promptly, 
in accordance with regulations 
governing their use, in order that 
other members may similarly en- 
joy the reels from the necessarily 
limited number on hand. 
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SPORT 


BASEBALL 


PRAY Eh 


ASEBALL HITS home with American summer sport fans. Last year alone, 
80,000,000 people followed the World Series on radio and _ television. 
This season, some 16,000,000 people are expected to go out to the ball 
parks to root for major league teams. Over 1,000 radio stations plan broadcasting” 


the daily ball games this year. As a spectator sport, it is tops for interest and 
heated rivalry. 


Despite the game’s fame, little is known of its exact origin. But whatever its 
beginning, it is clear that baseball was not devised in 1839 by Abner Doubleday 
in Cooperstown, N.Y. Sports writers point out that Doubleday didn’t play base- 
ball—he probably played a game called rounders. As far as is known, the athletes 
of Cooperstown did not play baseball until after the Civil War. | 


Doubleday is acclaimed today for inventing baseball because publicists during 
the bleak Depression years created the Cooperstown legend to spark interest in 
the game. However, researchers report that the story is without basis. 


Historians say that a game similar to baseball was first played along the Atlantic 
seaboard during the 1800s. The game was an odd combination of cricket, “town 
ball,” rounders and plain innovation. Each team had eleven to twenty players, 
with two catchers, and they used stakes, cricket balls and home-made bats with 
flat sides. There were also five bases. From this strange game, baseball developed. 


The first baseball team, the Knickerbocker Baseball Club, was organized in New ' 
York City in 1845. As years.passed, the game rapidly spread and the rules became 
standardized. By 1876, the National League was organized and 25 years later the | 
American League was established. 

At the-end of each baseball season, the World Series is fought between the 
pennant winners of the two major leagues. Since the first series in 1906, the 
American League has won 32 series and the National League 18. Last year the: 
Brooklyn Dodgers won the World Series, the first time in their history. 


FOREIGN: Baseball has spread to other countries. The International League, , 
for example, spans three countries: Canada, Cuba and the U.S. Foreign cities in| 
the league are Toronto, Ontario, Havana, Cuba; and Montreal, Quebec. 


In Japan, interest in baseball is keen and highly-spirited. Fourteen major teams; 
(e.g., Tokyo Giants, Nagoya Dragons) compete during the year and, in the? 
winter, U.S. baseball teams play exhibition games there. 


South of the border, travelers can watch the Mexican leagues in action from) 
April to August. Mexico’s AA league has teams in Mexico City, Veracruz, , 
Yucatan, Merida, Monterrey and Neuvo Laredo. ¢ 


Baseball games spark summer trips to distant stadiums, or nearby sand lots all over U.S. | 
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Re 


Letter From 


The Publisher 


o EMORIAL Day stands isolated in the week this 
M year—but in all probability the highway fatali- 
ties will be considerably high as it will create 
two weekend-travel trips. It is frightening to realize 
that so many travelers alive this moment will die on 
_ highways before the sun sets that day. And this hor- 
rible slaughter must end. 
_ To begin with, TRAveEL believes that every state 
should pass legislation giving pedestrians the right of 
_way. This would, in part, curb the over-anxious driver 
now ready to jump the gun on changing traffic lights. 
_ Surprisingly enough, few states now favor, legally, the 
pedestrian, and ruthless drivers frequently escape cen- 
_ sure through technicalities. 
Equally, however, there should be rigid laws, rigidly 
- enforced, against jaywalking pedestrians, an additional 
burden to already snarled and tangled traffic con- 
ditions. 
_ Such firm laws would immediately aid in trimming 
_ tragedies in city areas. 
“| On the open highways, Travet believes that speed 
ie laws should be under federal, not state, jurisdiction 
i -and that enforcement be maintained at a far stronger 
.| level than heretofore. 
ae Additionally, TRAvEL urges the temporary suspen- 
sion of a driver’s license for 30 days following con- 
 viction of violating a speed limit for the second time. 
2 In its February issue, TRAVEL asked for a govern- 
fl ment-sponsored committee to study the traffic situation 
4} and assurance that such a group’s findings would be 
enforced. Not a single attempt has yet been made in 
| that direction. 
oe Meanwhile, perhaps the program outlined above can 
| aid in cutting down the casualties. It is only a stop- 
1 _ gap measure, however. More must be done to make 


every day a Safe Driving Day. @ 


a: 
e 


Wee: 


H. W. SHANE, Publisher 


x 
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OBJECTS: To create and promote interest in travel and 
exploration; to furnish its members information on travel 
and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment 
of transportation facilities; to arouse public interest in the 
conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of 
historic sites, the development of our National Parks and 
playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to 
establish a closer relationship between all peoples in order 
to secure international peace throughout the entire world. 


ADVISORY BOARD: European Affairs: Dr. Edgar J. 
Fisher. Oriental Affairs: Lucian S. Kirtland, Carveth 
Wells. Transportation: Harry A. Franck, Sidney Clark. 


Recommendation for Membership 
in The National Travel Club 


To the Membership Committee, 
National Travel Club, 

50 West 57th Street, 

New York 19, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


In my opinion, the following person is eligible to join 
the National Travel Club, and I take pleasure in propos- 
ing this person for membership: 


(please PRINT full name of nominee) 


NCAT ESSr meee rion: eteeiccate tee tet ee rae ge eee ae ; 
(please print) 

pe ee 

COTE Ree prem ae Ae en cas et RAN a epee ein RR Rc SGr Uy be te 

SEALC Re err eoeee te ries Fach os bda pa the enclgantee ebetests eee 

Name of mominating, memberirc:.csac-.teeccassecsarsteesoneeseetaceees 

Hela fe h(t Re RR EDT erE Trier n Re TAM Py PD RL ESE oh Yo OL 


eountry club 


OK KIDS 


ips IN Hershey, Pennsylvania, have a country 

club of their own. It has the sine qua non of 

all country clubs: a golf course. And it may be 
assumed that some of the future golf champions of 
the nation will emerge from the Hershey area because 
they’ve had the chance to play from an early age. 

Established in 1932 by the founder of the leading 
local industry, Milton S. Hershey, the country club 
operates through the local community club. The golf 
course is strictly for the youngsters, and the only adults 
who are ever found on it are the golf pro, for instruc- 
tions, and the men who cut the grass and trim the 
borders. 

Membership in the club begins at the age of eight 
and runs until the age of eighteen. In keeping with 
the spirit of the club, the youngsters do their own 
caddying. 

When schools close for summer and free little lads 
and lasses for all-day activity, their “what shall I do?” 
questions might harass some parents. Not those in 
Hershey. Oldsters can take an afternoon spin in the 
car or engage in some other short but satisfying travel 
activity—the children will be safely golfing at their 
country club! @ 


Serious-faced youngsters play round of healthful golf at own country 
club in Hershey, Pennsylvania, made possible by noted philanthropist. 
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_ ~pre-trip test 


AT HOME 


EFORE you take that vacation trip—take the tes: 
below. It will tell you what noted experts havy 
learned about keeping your home protectec 

while you are away. A little pre-itinerary planning wil] 
assure that your travels are worry free. | 


Score Yourself — 


» HOW BURGLAR PROOF 
1S YOUR HOME? 


When you leave your home, do you 
check to make sure that all exterior 
doors and windows are securely 
locked? 


When you leave your home for a vaca- 
tion or any extended period, do you 


A. Notify your newsboy, so that papers 
will not pile up? 


B. Notify your milkman so. that milk 
bottles will not accumulate to let a 
burglar know that the “coast is. 


C. Make arrangements to have your 
mail held for your return, so that 
your house or apartment has a 

lived<in look? 


When leaving your house for an ex- 
tended period, do you notify neigh- 
bors and local police that you are 
taking a trip? 


Do you check the credentials of serv- 
icemen and salesmen before admit- 
ting them to your home or apartment? 


Do you leave the shades up when 
vacating the house for an extended 
period? 


Do you make certain that a strange 
caller does not tamper with your door 
lock? 


Do you have Yale pin tumbler locks 
on all exterior doors? Or, if not, have 
you installed Yale auxiliary night- 
latches on doors not so protected? 


Do you or another member of your 
family rent a safe deposit box for 
storage of your valuables? 


Do you keep a record of serial num- 


bers and descriptions of your valu- 
ables? 


° A score of 89 is perfect. A score of 8 
foiling burglars; @ score of 65 of mor 
©f 50 or fess meons that your home 


0 of more means you ore doing o good job of 
€ meons thot you cre doing o fair job: a score 
may become o “burglar's delight.” 
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great times: 


GREAT LANES 


VERY WEEK this summer, starting around mid- 
June and continuing through Labor Day, both 
of the two sleek cruise ships of the Georgian Bay 

Line sail each Saturday on seven-day cruises of the 
Great Lakes. The S. S. South American departs from 
Buffalo on its Adventure Cruise, which traverses lakes 
Erie, St. Clair, Huron, the St. Marys River and thence 
westward through Superior to Duluth—over 2,200 
miles roundtrip. Its ports of call include Cleveland 
and Detroit, Mackinac Island, the Soo, Munising, 
Houghton and Duluth. Simultaneously, the S$. S. North 
American leaves Chicago Saturday evenings on its well- 
named Voyageur Cruise to Buffalo and return, calling 
at Mackinac Island, Detroit and Cleveland en route. 
You thus have a choice of embarkation ports for either 
itinerary. 

One of the high points of either of the cruise ships’ 
ports of call is Mackinac Island, strategically situated 
in the Strait of Mackinac. 

On the cruise, you ascend the St. Marys River in 
late afternoon—a beautiful, winding 65 miles. At mid- 
night your ship is hoisted through the famous Soo 
Locks, lifting 21 feet to enter Lake Superior, largest 
and deepest of the inland seas. Morning finds you 
traversing the old canoe route along the south shore 
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of Superior and nearing the famed Picture Rocks, with 
Munising your next port of call. 

Continuing westward, a late afternoon stop at 
Houghton in the famous copper country is made and 
then your route takes you through the beautiful Kee- 
wenaw waterway. Next morning you reach the bustling 
port of Duluth, where you have ample time to drive 
around its beautiful Skyline Drive and visit other 
points of interest before heading eastward on. the re- 
turn sailing. 

The Voyageur Cruise, out of Chicago to Buffalo and 
back, is likewise full of scenic and historical appeal. 
It makes a stop-over each way at Mackinac Island and 
penetrates the full depth of the beautiful Georgian 
Bay during the first month of its schedule, with a high 
point of interest to passengers on a cruise among the 
famed 30,000 islands of the district. The entire Geor- 
gian Bay area is one of the most favored summer va- 
cation spots on the North American continent. 

The last half of the summer, the S. §. North Ameri- 
can on this cruise visits. the Canadian Soo instead of 
traversing Georgian Bay. In all, each of these weekly 
sailings covers a round trip of over 2,200 miles. 

These cruise ships are comparable to ocean liners 
in their accommodations, cuisine, personnel and enter- 
tainment facilities. The cruises are much like those 
to Bermuda or Jamaica, but add balsam-laden breezes 
that sweep down from the Canadian forests. Charming 
vistas of scenic shoreline and daily stopovers at historic 
ports-of-call are other features. 

You have the option of boarding ship for either of 
these all-expense seven-day cruises at Buffalo, Detroit 
or Cleveland. For the Adventure Cruise you can also 
embark at Duluth, and for the Voyageur itinerary you 
can board ship at Chicago. Out of Detroit you have 
the choice of confining your cruise to the five days on 
either ship covering the Upper Lakes or of the two-day 
portion between the Motor City and Buffalo. 

For great times, try the Great Lakes. @ 


Shuffleboard with new friends is one of many activities popular 
among cruise passengers during summer sailings on Great Lakes. 
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Odds And Inns 


ACATIONERS can expect to pay 

an average five per cent more 

this summer for hotel rooms 
in U.S., according to survey made by 
leading hotel accounting firm. 
Hilton Hotel officials are surveying 
possible sites in Manila, Sydney, 
Melbourne, Bagdad, New Delhi, 
Karachi, Singapore. Construc: 
tion will start this fall on seventeen: 
story, air-conditioned, 400-room ad 
dition to Royal York Hotel in 
Toronto, at cost of $10,000,000, for 
completion by Dec., 1958... . Stat: 
ler Hotel in New York City, being 
completely air-conditioned. Statler 
will be largest air-conditioned hotel 
in the world when installation. is 
finished in December... . Stratford 
Hotel. in Fredericksburg, Va., is 
now General Washington Inn... . 
Banff Springs Hotel in Banfl, Al- 
berta, Canada opens May 25, closes 
Sept. 19. . . . Governor Clinton 
Hotel in N.Y.C. offers its guests 
new pocket-size oxygen inhalers for 
headaches, eye strain, colds, hang- 
overs. 


7 Relive History in Modern 


LAND OF THE BIBLE 

Antiquity recalling Biblical Prophets and 
Kings, Romans, Phoenicians, Crusaders 
. .. in stimulating contrast to Mediter- 
ranean beach resorts, modern hotels, the 
sidewalk cafés of Tel-Aviv. 

Visit famous cities, Jerusalem, Naza- 
reth, Safad, Acre... the serenely beau- 
tiful hills of Judea, Galilee . . . your 
exciting vacationland in all seasons! 


Details, folders from Travel Agents or 


ISRAEL GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE 
Dept. B, 574 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


ee ies ee 


Hotel Headliners 


New Luxury Hotel Beckons In Haiti 


Each private terrace at Castelhaiti overlooks Port-au-Prince, surrounding countryside. 


EPUBLIC Of Hlaiti’s new luxury 
hotel, the Castelhaiti, which 
opened in March, is located 

high in the hills, 15 minutes from 
Port-au-Prince, the Canbbean 
island capital, 

The hotel, built 700 feet above 
sea level, has 60 rooms, nine stories 
and a swimming pool, Many rooms 


ay*. 
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: 
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LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 49th STREET 


have sliding glass walls between 
bedrooms and individual patios, 
permitting a quick change to “out- 
ol-door living.” 

Castelhaiti’s roof solarium, over- 
hanging  mezzanines and — sun 
porches offer sweeping views of 
Port-au-Prince and the tropical 
countryside, @ 


* For comfortable rooms...sensibly priced 
1. convenience of location and hospi- 
tality... the SHELTON is your best buy! 


NEW YORK’S SKYSCRAPER HOTEL 
1200 MODERN ROOMS 
® Write hotel or see your travel agent for 
reservations and information on our . 
—. money-saving ‘ALL EXPENSE TOURS.” 
TV IN EVERY ROOM 
| No Extra Charge to Guest 


APPROVED 
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ear care cues for 


SUMMER SPINS 


Before That Vacation Make This Auto Check 


—It May Possibly Save Your Life 


Motorists in cold winter areas must have 
radiators flushed +o remove anti-freeze. 


HOUSANDS OF Americans will 
soon be traveling the highways 
in their automobiles as they 
fulfill their dreams of the winter 
just passed—the annual vacation. 
For them, being on the open 
road, and heading toward the ulti- 
mate destination, is the final won- 
derful stage of much planning and 
organization. Setting the time of 
this summer’s jaunt has meant ar- 
ranging business or work schedules. 
Chances are, however, that many 
of those riding along in their cars 
have overlooked some important 
preparations that might very well 
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Transmission grease, car's exhaust system 
must be checked to prevent any breakdown. 


affect their vacation plans. They 
may have neglected to insure them- 
selves that the family buggy will 
really get them there and bring 
them back without mishap or in- 
convenience. 

George J. Cutler, director of 
service for the Plymouth Division 
of Chrysler Corporation, was asked 
by TRAVEL to give some tips to the 
summer vacationer. Cutler said that 
he could sum up the auto prepara- 
tion in two words—common sense. 

“If you were to take a trip by 
plane, train or bus,” he said, “you 
would be appalled if the transpor- 


Measure air in all tires, including spare 
in car trunk, to insure correct pressure. 


tation company had failed to make 
sure that its driver could stop in 
time, could see through the wind- 
shield clearly, or had failed to 
check the headlights. And yet: how 
many families will be taking trips 
this summer in their own cars with- 
out having made sure that these im- 
portant items are in proper oper- 
ating condition? 

“Of course,” he added, “there are 
other things on the car that should 
be checked asidé from the obvious. 
But let’s take a look at those’ first. 
After all, a dollar-and-a-half might 
make the difference between a 


5? 


pleasant trip and an unfortunate 
one.” 

For the obvious items Cutler rec- 
ommended the following proce- 
dure: Place yourself in the drivers 
seat. Glance in front of you. Are 
you sure that your windshield wiper 
blades are in perfect condition? The 
last time it rained and you used 
them, did they do a good job? If 
there is any doubt in your mind, 
replace them. If they are in good 
condition, pick up a spare set. The 
cost is negligible and they. could 
save a life. 

Check the steering. Make sure 
that normal wear and driving have 
not put too much “play” in the 
steering wheel. If you feel that the 
steering doesn’t respond as it used 
to, get assistance from a_ service 
expert. 

Try your brake pedal. If the 
pedal stroke is longer than it was 
when the car was new, have your 


See all of 


MISSOURI 


Springfield. 


8-Day, 1000-Mile 
Tour Only $41* Each 


The vacation of your life can be the 


“thriftiest trip” of years—in Missouri! 


Visit more than 100 historic and scenic 
outdoor 
opera in Kansas City or St. Louis; stop 
at old South mansions, Civil War battle- 
boat ride 
fabulous lakes and float clear rivers that 


play- 


spots; see big-league baseball, 


fields; fish, swim, water ski, 
make Missouri 


ground! 


an ever-different 


(*$41 per person, based on a party of 4 driv- 
ing together, 8-day, 1000-mile tour. 


oil, entertainment, modern Jodging. You can 


cook anywhere for no more than at home, or 


enjoy good restaurants for about $3.50 a day.) 


FREE! Big colorful folder of places to go. Write 


Missouri Division of Resources & Development 
Dept. E661, Jefferson City, Missouri. 
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MOLE 


See the famous old Sappington Home in Arrow 
Rock, Civil War battlefields at Lexington and 


Includes gas, 


brake system checked and_ brakes 
adjusted. 

Turn on your headlights. Now 
walk around the car and inspect 
both front and tail lights. Make 
sure that all are working. 

After checking the lights, inspect 
the tires. “Don’t kid yourself on 
this one,” Cutler warned. “Its one 


thing to tell yourself that there’s | 


a lot of mileage left in that set 
of tires on the car, but a blowout 
on the highway is no joke.” Cutler 
says to check each tire for all warn- 
ing signals—holes, bumps, bruises 
and wear. Open the trunk lid and 
check that spare. In an emergency, 
you will be glad you did. And you 
will be thankful too if you have 
made sure that all your tire-chang- 
ing equipment is on hand. 

These are the obvious points. 
Now, some pointers to keep the car 
running at its mechanical best. 

Flush the cooling system and re- 
move winter anti-freeze. This can 
be done very easily by opening the 
pet-cock on the radiator and also 
on the engine block. Use of a 
garden hose to flush the radiator 
is recommended. Change the oil if 
such a change is due and have the 
transmission, rear end and auto- 


matic drive (if your car is equipped — 


with one) checked to insure that_ 


lubricants are at their proper level. 
Water level in the battery should 


-be checked as well. | 

Incidentally, while the car is up 
on the hoist, have the service at- 
tendant check the muffler and all — 
other components of the exhaust — 


system. Il]-fitting connections, holes 
or breaks of any kind should be 
repaired immediately. 

One last tip: check the fan belt. 
This is an automotive part that is 
far too often neglected and yet it 
plays an important role in the 
operation of the car. It drives the 
fan which cools the radiator coils 


and keeps the generator and the - 


water pump running. If it wears 


out, you will be in trouble. Check 
it carefully. If it looks worn, re- | 


place it, or, at least, carry a spare. 
“Remember,” Cutler concluded, 


“the car that’s pulled up along the 


side of the road with its radiator 
steaming or with a blown-out tire 
is probably the victim of a driver 
whose self-confidence over-ruled his 
common sense. A few hours of pre- 
ventive maintenance can save you 


costly repair bills and annoying 
delays.” @ 
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RATES: 50¢ per word. Minimum of 30 words. 


EXCLUSIVE COLOR SLIDES by professional 
photographers. Used by thousands of 
travelers, lecturers, collectors. Detailed 
descriptions. Paris, Rome, England, Scot- 
land, Switzerland, Germany, Holland, 
etc. Near and Far East, Mexico, etc. Ex- 
teriors and Interiors. Catalog “‘T’ free. 
SHRINES OF EUROPE and Holy Land. Na- 
tivity Grotto, Interior of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, Fatima, Lourdes, Charters, Lisieux, 
Miraculous Medal, Padua, Assisi, Santa 
Croce, etc. Exteriors and splendid inter- 
iors. Lives of Christ and Mary. 54-page 
catalog “TR” free. ARGO SLIDES, 62 Wil- 
liam Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


KODACHROME MOVIES — 8mm-16mm. 
35mm slides and stereo-slides. World’s 
largest selection: National parks, histori- 
cal, Florida, Alaska, Canada, foreign, 
wild animals. Free catalog—state which. 
COLONIAL PRODUCTIONS, 247-T, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 


HISTORICAL MAPS of the Caribbean—Full 
Color, 17 x 22”, ideal for framing. 
Packed with Spanish, buccaneer history, 
illustrated with dozens of artist's draw- 


Advance payment required. Although every reasonable 
precaution is taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, 


misunderstandings arising from any purchases or sale of any 


TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for 
articles or services herein advertised. 


ings; sites of sunken treasure ships, in- 
teresting information galore! Drawn by 
airline pilot—three maps available, CA- 
RIBBEAN, JAMAICA, PUERTO RICO. $1 
postpaid; all three $2. Captain Monan, 
1218 Valencia Ave., Coral Gables, Florida. 


WE’RE HOME AGAIN—with beautiful color 
slides of 17 countries and Alaska. Write 


for new lists. Lynn Hudgins, Box 1262, 
Charleston 25, W. Va. 


eS 


iMPORT-EXPORT! Opportunity, profitable, | 


world-wide, mail-order business from 
home, without capital; or travel abroad. 
Established World Trader ships instruc- 


tions for no-risk examination. Experience | 


unnecessary. Free details. 
F831, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
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NEW YORK CITY Cabdrivers Guide. 72- 
page book. Lists restaurants all nation- 
alities, hotels, theaters, night clubs, 
stores, racetracks, museums, consulates, 


MELLINGER, 


terminals, etc. etc. Send 50 cents. SIMON, | 
843 Hunts Point Ave., Bronx 59, New 


York. 
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) ABICH Have DELIGHTED, TIE 
ASD ESTIMIGATED MEX 


HERE Is A division of literature 
upon which delicate French 
perception has bestowed the 
identifying label belles lettres. 
Within that ring-fence are grouped 
the novelty items, confections and 
short-orders in the field of books, 
prepared especially for the dilet- 
tante. The realistic modern world 
would seem to have fewer dilet- 
tantes than formerly—they were 
really something in the days of 
Oscar Wilde and Walter Pater—but 
the taste for bibliographical quick 
lunches has grown immensely with 
the creation of a vast public that 
can read but has little time in 
which to do it. Consequently, the 
“quantity of that sort of published 
material, that is to be enjoyed as 
one would relish cocktail snacks, 
has grown inversely. 
A thoroughly amazing work of 
this elder-Disraeli kind, concerned 
expressly with travel, has just ap- 
peared in the bookstalls. Its title 
is simply Places (465 pages, pro- 
fusely illustrated; Hawthorn Books, 
New York) and, without temporiz- 
ing on the subject, it may as well 
be said immediately that it is one 
of the handsomest and most delight- 


_ ful works in its special division. As 


impossible to ignore as a dishful of 
popcorn and, at the same time, as 
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‘Places’ Is Unique Compendium of Sites 
Known or Off-Beat But Freshly Treated 


concentratedly nourishing. as any 
five-foot shelf whatsoever, Places is 
an alphabetized collection of utter- 
ly fascinating thumbnail essays on 
interesting spots throughout the 
world, interspersed with splendidly 
prepared full-page photographs and 
color plates, the text written vari- 
ously by 48 well-known authors and 
the whole superbly edited by Geof- 
frey Grigson and Charles Harvard 
Gibbs-Smith. 

We say that copies of this pre- 
cious volume have just come to the 
bookshops. It really is just the 
American edition which now has 
been made available. When pub- 
lished originally some months ago 
in England, it quite properly be- 
came a choice of the National Book 
League there as one of the best 
books of 1955. Authorities in Amer- 
ica will do well to acclaim it in the 
same manner as the best travel book 
of 1956. 

The editorial compression that 
has been necessary to boil each of 
some 900 contributions into its cap- 
sule has been of the sort that usu- 
ally produces poetry, wherein every 
line must be pregnant with mean- 
ing. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that flashes of superior imagination 
illumine practically every page, 
creating for the whole an aura of 
the true delights of travel, convey- 
ing an unmistakable sense of the 
spell of unfamiliar lands, of rush- 
ing waters, windswept mountain 
tops, ancient ruins, breathtaking 
sunsets, awesome grandeurs of na- 
ture and of man, together with the 
recurring thrills of fresh adventure. 

Because of the double-column 
pages, you make seven-league-boot 
progress, from Italy direct to Hol- 
land, for instance, simply because 
Amsterdam comes filewise after 
Amalfi, thence to Turkey because 
Ankara is alphabetically next in 
order, after that to China because 


Anyang properly succeeds that, and 
thence to Turkey for Ararat Moun- 
tain, to Peru for Arequipa, to Chile 
for Arica, and so on. No smorgas- 
bord ever was half so delectable as 
this sampling at a table such as 
would have given endless joy to 
Pausanias and Marco Polo. 

It is a thoughtful publisher who, 
having supplied the gorgeous color- 
ing of a water pageant on the 
Grand Canal in Venice as a perish- 
able dust-wrapper, has repeated the 
scene for preservation in the bind- 
er’s end papers. 

Altogether, here is a travel lux- 
ury item worthy of the name. Your 
weekend guest will be grateful to 
find a copy of this profoundly en- 
joyable book upon the night table, 
and you, yourself, will want to read 
it frequently. 


Special to N.T.C. Members 


Books reviewed each month are 
offered to members of the National 
Travel Club at substantially re- 
duced prices. To purchase your 
copy, fill out coupon below and en- 
close remittance. Delivery is post- 
paid. @ 


National Travel Club 
50 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me Places at the spe- 
cial membership price of $8.00. 


Remittance is enclosed. 
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By Will Lane 


Some Hints On How To Take Prize-Winning 
Photographs Using Only Ordinary Subjects 


HE ART OF photography, reduced to simplest 

terms, is merely a matter of 1) selecting appro- 

priate subject matter, and 2) effectively arranging 
the parts. Master these two steps, and success is yours. 
It’s as simple as that. 

Of course a third problem often intrudes—mechan- 
ics, or handling cameras. This third item too often, 
however, monopolizes all attention, when it should be 
only a detail to be learned and taken for granted, like 
the form of a golf swing or the feel of piano keys under 
the fingers of a musician. 

So be it with the camera. Experience is essential. 
Happily, gaining camera facility is a lot faster than 
learning how to play golf or master the piano. You 
have to take pictures, hundreds of them. But it’s a 
waste of time unless you also keep in mind, right from 


Desert Dunes, photographed by Louis J. Parker, won top award in 
Eastman Kodak's nineteenth international salon held this year. 


60 


Triangles, by Walter Chandoha, received Graflex Photo Conte 
honor award for photograph's simplicity, unusual patterns, beaut’ 


the beginning, the two prime secrets listed in pars 
graph one above. 

Start with the simplest subject matter. Look at thi 
illustration, Triangles. It’s nothing but a water bottk 
(call it a vase if you feel high-falutin’) , with a leaf i. 
it on a long stem. Nothing much to conjure up a wor 
of art. Yet arranged with whatever is handy, such as | 
couple of screens, and the first thing you know yo: 
have a picture. Why? Because the subject is appre 
priately arranged, in an attractive design, that catche 
your eye and holds your attention. It’s good to look ai 
With three or four elements like this, you can mov 
them around and make dozens of pictures, all diffe: 
ent, all interpretations of what you see, feel and think 

Call it Lesson One, and then you are ready to mov 
outdoors for Lesson Two, and a subject like Deser 
Dunes. This illustration, like the first, is selected fc 
simplicity. With simple subject matter, learn how t 
select and how to arrange a picture, whether in deser 
mountains, city street or in your own back yard. Tak 

a lot of pictures like these, with simple elements, ani 
you will graduate rapidly. You will be able to hand 
any subject, no matter how complex. | 

Both of these illustrations are prize-winners. Th 
first, by Walter Chandoha, won the honor award in. 
Graflex Phote Contest, while the other, by Louis 
Parker, achieved top award in the Eastman Koda’ 
company’s nineteenth international salon. It might b 
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nteresting to take them apart and see what makes 
them tick. 
The triangle is a time-honored form, and Chandoha 
sed it to the hilt. The base of his composition is the 
triangular corner of a table.- The two screens are 
obviously placed to create triangular divisions. In 
addition, the lone leaf itself is a triangle, and its stem 
cuts across the upper part of the picture at a 45-degree 
angle. Notice the same form even in the background— 
he triangle of white above the table. In the center of 
the picture, the leaf stem and the two frames outline 
another triangle. 
Now look at Desert Dunes, and it’s obvious that the 
Yippled sand in the foreground is also a triangle, 
especiaily if you crop off a little at the bottom. Addi- 
tional triangles appear in the distant dunes. There 
are also other pleasant forms, such as an S-curve 
‘between the dunes in the upper right. 
_ Some schools of composition analyze every picture 
or painting in terms of triangles and S-curves, and 
other geometric and alphabetical shapes. These we 
have no intention of going into. All that is necessary 
‘is to know that there are recognizable shapes, forms 
-and lines that you can make use of when arranging 
| a scene. 
Just what is meant by arranging a scene? In the still 
life, of course, you have full control by moving the 
vase or leaf or background, or changing the lighting 
_to suit yourself, or noting the different effects in the 
/ camera viewfinder. But how can you move sand dunes 
or mountains? Well, if you can’t move the mountain, 
move the camera. A few feet to the right or left, and 
the sand dunes appear to move in relation to each 
other, until an entirely different composition is 
created. By the same token, although you can’t move 


the sun, you can wait or come back later. An entire 
series of pictures could be taken of one scene showing 
its changes from sunrise to sunset. Texture, you would 
find, is best revealed by low, slanting rays near sun- 
rise or sunset, with the sun at one side. Note that the 
side-lighting outlines each of three sand dunes so it 
“stands out individually. There is just enough sun to 
illuminate the crest of the middle dune, to separate 
it, so it does not merge blankly into the shadow 
behind it. 

Seeing these details, and others, is the first step to 
appreciation. When you look at a beautiful scene, 
‘seek out the details that make it interesting. Take it 
apart, piece by piece. Inspect the lighting, the texture, 
the geometric patterns, and you begin suddenly to 
appreciate not only the picture as a whole, but the 
‘details that make it click. Film a scene in different 
times, and study the results. Then go back and reshoot 
and re-inspect your results. This is the only way to 
learn photography—by doing. 
~ Once you learn to see—and how to take a picture 
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_a large image, in which you can look at the separate 


ee Bee 


apart piece by piece—the next step is easy. You will 
know how to put together the pieces. A picture is a 
Jigsaw puzzle—lines, shapes and textures—and you 
have to put together the pieces until they fit. Use your 
camera viewfinder all the time to study scenes, even 
without film. A reflex camera is ideal as it gives you 


details, and watch the effect of changing viewpoint 
and lighting. 

Use a tripod or put the camera on a table or other 
firm support. This enables a slow shutter speed to be 
used, or a time exposure, with the lens stopped down 
to its smallest aperture, F/16 or F/22, whatever your 
lens provides. The smaller the lens opening, the 
greater the depth of field. Depth keeps the near and 
distant parts of the scene all in sharp focus. 

Having the camera on a tripod frees your hands to 
move and arrange parts of the subject. The camera 
remains in the same spot each time you go back to 
look into the viewfinder and study the scene. 

Edward Steichen, when he was working his way 
toward photographic fame, once filmed one cup and 
saucer a thousand times! Rousseau, Picasso, Braque— 
name any painter, and you can think of a still-life 
he has done. It’s the first step toward self-expression 
in pictures. @ 
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Jo WONDERFUL 


--- A GREAT LAKES CRUISE 


“Wonderful” is the word! And you'll agree, once you've cruised 
America’s Great Inland Seas. Want to rest... or play. or 
laze away happy hours in the afternoon sun? Do you like blue 
water and blue skies? Care to meet a host of new friends? Do 
gay parties, dancing and deck sports interest you? Then plan 
now to spend your '56 vacation sailing through many of the 
most scenic and historic sections of America. 


Your TRAVEL AGENT has all the details. 


7 DAYS from $154.50 5-DAY cruises from $129.50 and 


from Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, -DAY cruises f 39.50 avail- 
Chicago or Duluth. Over 2200 ait, Sete tes rain $3 snlyuea 
miles of exciting cruising. Te eas Roe 


Rates, subject to federal tax, include transportation, 
meals, berth in OUTSIDE cabin, entertainment. 


Please send me a free copy of your 1956 
GEORGIAN BAY LINE Great Lakes Cruise Booklet. t 


Dept. T Name 
Foot of Woodward Ave. 4 adress 
Detroit 26, Mich. Gity Zone___ State 
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Lines Aft... 


Picnicker's P.S. 
Dear Sirs: 

In relation to comments on my article 
Archeological Picnic, appearing in 
TRAVEL, February issue, let me flatly 
state we did not “destroy or vandalize 
an archeological site for a ‘picnic va- 
cation.’” For the purposes of continuity 
and interest in the story, I did not feel 
it worthwhile or necessary to mention 
that the owner of the property, Mr. 
Ferro, accompanied us every step of the 
way, overseeing all of our activities. We 
were allowed to dig in certain specified 
areas because Ferro already had begun 
leveling operations preparatory to dig- 
ging a ditch and reservoir in that exact 
area, and all evidences of a site would 
be destroyed by the workmen (not by 
us) within a few days. I might also 
mention we agreed to turn over all of 
our finds aside from totally worthless 
pottery shards to Mr. Ferro before we 
obtained his permission to take the 
pictures and do our investigating. This 
we did. It was our understanding that 
Mr. Ferro, the owner of the property 
and our host, always made it a practice 
to turn over any such finds to the proper 
authorities in Mexico City. I presume 
he did so, although I did not hang 
around to verify it. Mr. Ferro’s pres- 
ence, either in the story or photographs, 
would have detracted from the story it- 
self, so I did not feel until now that he 
should even be mentioned. However, 
this is what took place, and perhaps it 
will allay feelings that we deliberately 


BE TRAVEL-WISE 
CARRY CONCENTRATED 


TRAVEL SOAP 
IN HANDY TUBE FOR PURSE OR POCKET 
Something entirely new in personal soap. 
Indispensable for travel abroad, and for 
any place away from home, where satisfac- 
tory, sanitary soap is not provided. Lanolin- 
enriched . . . lathers luxuriantly even in 
cold water — money back guarantee. 

ONLY $1.00 POSTPAID 
FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY 
TRAVEL SOAP COMPANY 
P. O. Box 400, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Send tubes of Lanolin-enriched 
Travel Soap. $. enclosed. 


Name 


PLEASE PRINT NAME & ADDRESS 


Address 


City & State. 
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set out to plunder a legitimate archeo- 
logical site. Such was not the case, as I 
am sure TRAVELERS will agree after 
reading what led up to our being there 
to begin with. 

Richard Magruder 

San Miguel Allende, Mex. 


Wonderful Nice 
Dear Sirs: 

The article Keystone Dutch Country 
in the March issue on the Dutch country 
in Pennsylvania written by Thomas B. 
Lesure is the most authentic I have read 
other than those pieces written by local 
authors. It is indeed refreshing to read 
the truth about us instead of the numer- 
ous myths. I am a little doubtful, how- 
ever, about the ten sours and ten 
sweets. In my 70 years of living in the 
Dutch country, I must say that I have 
never encountered the ten-and-ten. I 
wish some one would name them. When 
I was a boy I often visited my Amish 
uncle near Morgantown. My aunt often 
had two or three kinds of pies and cakes 
on the breakfast table along with some 
sours, but never’ ten of the latter at any 
meal. Well, anyway, Mr. Lesure’s piece 
is “wonderful nice” and friendly, bless 
his heart. 

W. W. Northeimer 


Downingtown, Pa. 


Contributor Lesure chalked up only 
seven sweets and seven sours as “a tra- 
ditional Pennsylvania Dutch meal’ but 
added that “usually, a couple of sweets 
and sours... are the fare,” but TRAVEL 
appreciates the inside count of TRAVEL- 
ER Northeimer, noted Pennsylvania 


Dutch folk artist—Ed. 


Argentina Anew 
Dear Sirs: 

I was unable to write before because 
today I read in the Public Library of 
United States Information Service the 
wonderful article The New Argentina 
(TRAVEL, Jan., 1956) by Sydney Clark. 
It is an excellent and real article. Now 
all is new in Argentina without the 
“ereat Cynic” of Peron. The only trou- 
ble I have now is that I want and I 
“must” buy Travet for January, 1956, 
because here in B.A. is impossible to 
buy. Perhaps you can send me one... 
or in the other hand, to tell me what 
must I do to get your lovely magazine. 

Germinal Nogues 
Buenos Aires, Arg. 


TRAVEL aurmailed a complimentary copy 
to TRAVELER Nogues.—Ed. 


Language Study 
Dear Sirs: . 

I’ve enjoyed TRAVEL for several year 
and saved all the pages on languages 
About two months prior to a trip t 
Europe, I really studied them. It helpe 
us a great deal to know a few sentence 
at least. 

Marie R. Beatt 
Denver, Colo. 


Ocracoke Inquiries 
Dear Sirs: 

You will be interested to know th 
since the publication of Outer Bank: 
Ode: Ocracoke in the February issue 
TRAVEL, we have had over 50 inquirie 
from people who wish to visit the Is! 
land, and I imagine we will continue t 
get inquiries for some time to come. 

Mrs. Theodore Rondthale 
Ocracoke Civic Club 
Ocracoke, N. C. 


TRAVEL'S PICTURES 


P. 7: United Air Lines. P. 10-11: Mercurt 
Outboard Motors. P. 13: (t.-b.) Nationa 
Film Board of Canada, Toronto Conventior 
and Tourist Assn., Trans-Canada Air Lines 
International Publishing Co. P. 14: Canadian 
National Rys. P. 15: (+t.) Ontario Dept 
Travel and Publicity, (1.) Canada Picture: 
Limited, (r.) Canadian Government Trave: 
Bureau. P. 17-18: Redwoods Empire Ass'ni 
P. 21-25: Massie of Missouri Resources Divi 
sion. P. 26-30: Author. P. P. 31-33: Sussman 
Ochs. P. 34-37: Author. P. 38: Idaho Fisk 
and Game Dept. P. 39: Ross Hall. P. 42-46) 
Texas Highway Dept. P. 47-50: Author. P. 52: 
(+.) Brooklyn National League Basebal 
Club, Inc., (b.) Florida State News Bureau 
P. 54: Three Lions. P. 55: Wolfe-Jickling, 
Conkey, Inc. P. 56: Harold J. Carver. P. 57’ 
Camera Associates, Inc. P. 60: (t.) Walte 
Chandoha, (b.) Louis J. Parker. P. 65: (+. 
Bahamas Development Board News Bureau 
(c.) Moore-McCormack Lines, (b.) Hoiti 
Agey Bureau. 
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U.S. TO AID RAINIER PARK 
_ National Park Service 
plans to spend $10,000,000 
to develop Mount Rainier 
National Park, Washington, 
building more picnic areas, 
- improving roads, repairing 
public buildings, visitor 
service centers. 


' NEW BAGGAGE METHOD TESTED 
To speed customer bag- 
gage at airports, several 
airline companies are 
testing quick-claim bag- 
_ gage on self-service 

_ racks. Under trial method, 
_ air travelers grab their 
- own gear, present ticket 
4 stubs at exit gate. Air- 
line companies testing 
system report successful 
Peosults in-scattered test 
runs. 


VISAS ASKED FOR E. GERMANY 
Americans visiting East 
Germany are advised to get 

Soviet visas, U.S. pass- 

port officials say. East 

_ German authorities are re- 

ported stamping their 
visas on passports, but 

U~.S., not recognizing East 
Germany, holds Russia re- 

sponsible for East German 
arfairs. 


all is i | ct) i ee 


STUDENTS GET CUT RATES 
Students planning to 
travel abroad this summer 
are reminded by European 
Travel Comm. to take school 
or college identification 

with them for special 
benefits: lower travel 
rates, inexpensive tickets 
for plays, concerts. 
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Brief News Bulletins From Around The 


SHIP TRAVEL SELLING OUT 

Trips to Europe on steam- 
ships this summer are al- 
ready booked solid on many 
lines, ship officials re- 
port. Waiting lists are 
being’ taken in case of 
cancellations. Fastest 
sellers are passage to 
Northern Europe, Mediter- 
ranean area from May 15- 
July 15. Also in short 
supply are return trips 
from Aug. 1-Sept. 15. 
Canadian bookings are just 
as crowded as New York 
ports. 


PAKISTAN PLANS TRAVEL PITCH 
Pakistan government of- 
ficials are planning tour- 
ist promotion campaign, 
with promotional groups 

organized in Karachi, 
Peshawar, other cities. 
Groups will plan new 
hotels, ease travel re- 
strictions, streamline 
custom inspections. 


LATIN WORLD FAIR EXTENDED 

Dominican Republic has 
declared its World Fair 
ground new free port, al- 
lowing all goods entered 
duty less, plans to stock 
fair with merchandise from 
countries all over world. 
Government also extended 
fair through 1956. 


10 TRAINS OK CREDIT CARDS 
Ten more railroad com- 
panies have agreed to 
honor Rail Travel Credit 
Cards for transportation, 
meals, beverages, bringing 
total in set-up to 55. 


=oT 


World 


ST. LAWRENCE CAR TOLL CUT 
Passenger car toll charge 
on Thousand Islands Inter- 
national Bridge spanning . 
St. Lawrence River was re-=- 
duced recently from $1.25 
to $1.00. Other tolls were 
also cut, time limits for 
return trips lengthened. 
Bridge crosses river from 
Collins Landing in N.Y. to 


.- near Brockville, Ontario, 


Canada, is 7 miles long 
with 5 spans among islands. 


FRANCE LISTS TRAVEL FINDS 
Recent French survey 
made of American touring 
habits reveals best places 
for scenery, excellent 
hotels, few tourists: 
mountainous Savoy, ocean- 
fronted Brittany. Last 
year, only 5% of U.S. 
tourists visited these 


- areas. 


MORE EUROPE HOPS PLANNED 
Scheduled air lines to 
Europe are making prepara-— 

tions to carry 20% more 
passengers this summer 
during peak travel months 
than last season. Over 70 
flights are planned daily 
between Europe, Western 
Hemisphere. 


U.S. TO FILL EUROPE HOTELS 

American Express reports 
hotel accommodations for 
June, July, August are 10- 
100% higher than last year 
in 28 European cities, 
predicts that hotel, res- 
taurant prices in Europe 
will increase from 2-20% 
this year. 
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3 JAPAN TOURS MAPPED 
Northwest Orient Air- 
lines has worked out with 

Japan Tourist Ass'n 3 
special sightseeing trips 
lasting 5; 5, 7 days, cover 
Tokyo, Nikko, Kyoto, Nara. 
Available on either con- 
ducted or independent 
basis, rates range from 
$50 per person up, include 
hotels, railroad travel, 
meals, sightseeing trips, 
guides. 


BOSTON RENEWS FESTIVAL 
Boston Arts Festival, 
outdoor pageant, is sched- 
uled for June 9-24 in Bos- 
ton Public Garden. Approxi- 
mately 750,000 people are 

expected to attend free 
exhibits, plus perform- 
ances of drama,,.music, 
poetry, opera, dance. Over 
2,500 New England artists 
will be represented in art 
show. 


U.S. ALIENS GET TRAVEL OKAY 

U.S. Immigration Service 
now permits resident 
aliens to visit Carrib- 
bean area for up to 6 
months without re-entry 
permits, but such travelers 
must carry their alien 
identity cards wherever 
they go. 


37 BERMUDA CRUISES SET 
Furness Lines' Queen of 
Bermuda, Ocean Monarch are 
scheduled to make 47 voy- 
ages from New York to Ber-= 
muda, plus 9 cruises from 

New York via Bermuda to 
Nassau this fall, summer. 
Cruises are for 7, 8, 9 
Hays;cost $175 up. 


ISRAEL GETS NEW RAILCARS 

Israel Railways has in- 
Svailted: 1,000 -h.p. rail- 
cars which travel 70 mph. 
New streamline cars short- 
ened Tel Aviv-Haifa run by 
85 minutes. 
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CZECH RESORTS RUN-DOWN 

Tourists returning from 
Communist-controlled 
Czechoslovakia tell of 
general rundown condition 
of once world-famed spas, 
resort areas. For example, 
Carlsbad is now in com- 
plete state of disrepair, 
its great hotels now empty 
or dilapidated, with serv-=- 
ice, rooms, meals all 
poor. 


N.C. MUSEUM OF ART OPENS 

North Carolina Museum of 
Art opened in Raleigh re- 
cently. New museum con- 
tains over 200 paintings 
valued at over $2,000,000, 
gifts of Kress Foundation, 
Doris Duke, others. Repre- 
sented in museum are 
Rubens, Rembrandt, Van 
Dyke, Andrea del Sarto, 
Frans Hals. 


SABENA HOPS ADD DORTMUND 
Sabena Belgian World 
Airlines launched new 
helicopter flights between 
Dortmund, West Germany, 
and Brussels on Apr. 22. 
Line also began regular 
airplane flights between 
Brussels and Majorca. 


NON-SWISS JAM SWISS HOTELS 
Foreigners now outnumber 
Swiss in Switzerland's 
hotels, pensions, health 
resorts by 51%.) In 1947, 
ratio was only 36% foreign. 
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CONGRESS MULLS AD BAN wal 

Congress would prohibit 
roadside advertising on_ 
new federal routes under ~ 
plan expected to be of- 
fered aS amendment to . 
Eisenhower's 10-year high-; 
way program. Outdoor ad-, | 
vertisSing groups are gear-; 
ing campaign to defeat 
measure but American Ass'n) 
of State Highway Officials 
favors proposal. 


U.N. SAYS TRAVEL UP 10% 

Over 50,000,000 people 
travel in foreign coun- 
tries each year, spend $5 
billion according to In- 
ternational Union of 
Official Travel Organiza-— 
tions attached to U.N. 
Report predicts that travel 
volume will continue to 
increase at rate of 10% 
each year. 


UNIFORM CAR TAGS URGED 

Automobile license tags 
of identical size were 
proposed for all cars in 
Western Hemisphere at Pan 
American Highway Congress., 
Plan has approveadof. Uses 
Canada, Mexico. 


ME. MARKS MILLION FOR ROADS: 

Maine State Highway Com-= 
mission will spend $1,- 
000,000 on 81 projects in 
79 towns repairing, build--. 
ing 50 miles of highway, 
Startins -dully fis. 


NEW STREAMLINER WILL MAKE OHIO RUN IN 5 HOURS 

Train "X," new luxury streamliner developed after 
5 years of research, will be ready for delivery to 
New York Central Railroad this Spring. New train, to 
be called Xplorer, was produced by Pullman-Standara 
Car Manufacturing Co., is scheduled to make Cleveland= 


Cincinnati run in 5 hours. 


second Train. X will be 


delivered to New Haven Railroad in July. Low-slung, 
lightweight, Train X rides on self-leveling air 
Springs to give smoother ride, has Special rubber 
torsion units designed to resist side motion. 
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‘tival of Berlin Sept. 


{| BERLIN FESTIVAL BILLS PLAY 
German premiere perform- 


-ance of Diary of Anne 
) Frank will open 1956 fes- 


16. 


Other attractions will be 


: a 


Roland Petit Ballet de 
‘Paris, Edinburgh Festival 


} Company, Alessandro Scar- 


latti Orchestra. All the- 


'atrical musical groups in 


: 


Berlin will participate 
during 2-week event. 


{ 


Mricials expect 


- 


es 


oe ae 


- hotels, 


NEW HAVEN ON TIME IN JUNE? 

New Haven Railroad of- 
"on time" 
“operations after June 1 
“when new locomotives are 
delivered. Executives said 
railroad is quickly re- 
placing all old equipment, 
Spent $800,000 more on im- 
provements this Jan. than 
year ago. 


CITY STREET MAPS OFFERED 

Colombian National Air- 
ways includes with its 
travel brochure detailed 
Street maps of large cities 
it serves: New York, Miami, 
Paris, Madrid, Bogota. 
Maps show major streets, 
theatres, embas- 
Sies, public buildings, 
points of interest. 


_ VENICE SALVAGES GARDENS 


- 


2 


Venice, Italy, is con- 
ducting new drive to sal- 
‘vage its world-famed gar- 
dens, both public, private. 
Project involves island 
gardens in lagoons plus 
Lido spots. City also plans 
daily tours of famous 
villas Apr. 1-Sept. 20. 


CANADA LINE SPURS TRAVEL 
Canadian Pacific's»fleet 
of passenger liners will 
make 66 transatlantic 
crossings between Liver- 
pool-Montreal this year, 
with 3 liners maintaining 
weekly service between 


Canada, United Kingdom. 


: 
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1957 TRAVEL SHOW SLATED 
Largest international 
travel show ever held in 
U.S. plans to open in NYC 

Coliseum Feb. 2-10 next 
year. Displays will fea- 
ture resort areas in every 
part of world, other ex-= 
hibits showing latest 
trends in travel. To be 
called Travelrama, show 
will occupy 2 floors of 
Coliseum. 


HAVANA-NYC HOPS ADDED 

Cubana Airlines will be- 
gin non-stop flights on 
daily basis May 12, between 
Havana-NYC, except Tues- 
days. Lockheed Super-Gs 
will make hops in 4 hours, 
20 minutes. Tourist fares 
are $70.50, first class, 
$95.80. Cubana now also 
runs NYC-Havana-Mexico 
Carty a tela claire 


LISBON SLATES ART SHOW 
Outdoor show of paint- 
ings, sculpture will be 
held in Lisbon, Portugal, 
during May. Sidewalk show, 
sponsored by Lisbon news- 
paper, will exhibit works 
by both leading, unknown 
artists. Special section 
will be devoted to rare 
books, literary curi- 
oSities, antiques. 


U.S. TOURISTS BOOM BERLIN 
Ue Sem vOUnMisu Sena ken» 
one-third of all non- 
German visitors to Berlin. 
Berlin Tourist Office pre- 
dictsathatethis-year'"s 
average visitor will stay 
4 days in Berlin, Spend 
about $15.00 per day. 


AVIS SETS EUROPE CAR DEAL 
Avis Rent-A-Car System 
has extended short-term 
auto-use idea to Europe. 
By paying $10.00 extra on 
air ticket, travelers 
have car for full day, 
with 50 miles of travel. 


& 


NASSAU MAKING JET FIELD 


Construction work has 
begun on long airstrips, 
terminal building at Win- 
sor Field in Nassau, Ba- 
hamas, designed to handle 
new, big jet planes which 
are scheduled to serve 
resort area in 4 years. 


2 LATIN LANDS END VISAS 


U.S. travelers no longer 
NECdEVUSASeUO ev Ss Lue bircarel 
(above), El Salvador, 
tourist cards now accept-— 
able, obtained from consu- 
AVES Slaw Ue.) Dy eS nOmEn 
proof of smallpox shots, 
(Gabieauvacpalsiaubjese 


TRAILERS FERRIED 


TO CUBA 


IKE) 


Trailer Ferry, 
has begun service from 
Key West to Havana (above) 


TMT 


on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
Fridays at noon, returning 
to Key West on following 
day in late afternoon. 


Mens et eae SOR 
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CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE INTEREST IN JUNE 
1-20. Intl. Samples Fair..........-----Barcelona, Spain 
t=July 22. Festival. ..$.c.ceeeds se Ljubljana, Yugoslavia 
2. Ladies' Fishing Tournament..........-Cat Cay, Bahamas 
2-July 28. Midnight Sun Flights.......Stockholm, Sweden 
3. Medieval "Game of Bridge" Pageant........Pisa, Italy 
a Summer Ski MeOt cc ss es o« sees cclee se D0n0TA Pass, Calif. 
Sa9c Motart Congness..vs00 00s sess e ceeee Vienna, Austria 
5.153. Theatre Arts. Festival. ..2.6e-..e.otockholm,. Sweder 
A=6= St.. Goncalo Celebration:.......sAmarante, Portugal 
BOT RGOCO ovis eae ow bdo eee Se Wee ee SHOMONTOMS -OeO se Caonage 
BZetOs= ROSE - FOSUIVG lis c 6c dicceied er mepse sos eee Oru anise re-. 
6-9. Days of the Verdugos Celebration..Glendale, Calif. 
8. Weslayan Univ. 125th Birthday......Middletown, Conn. 
8. Glyndebourne Festival Opera.......Glyndebourne, Eng. 
9. Corpus Christi: Festival.......+....sMoncao, Portugal 
OAT Vicil: oon) orene rere eiee averelb ier ore eiuiele eel eters ajecelereieO SaO>ue NOL Wey: 
-9-10. Stock Outboard Races........Lake Mead, Ariz.-Nev. 
9-18. Sibelius Music Festival.........Helsinki, Finland 
9-23. Mozart Festival.................Wurzburg, Germany 
10s Golden*Rose. Ski “Tournament... «ee ceeMt.: Hood, Ore. 
10. Spitzbergen Polar Bear Hunts.........Tromso, Norway 
10=516.°Lilac Festival.....s...-...Mackinac Island; Mich. 
170=25. Intl. Trade Fair... .ccccccccceee e bordeaux, France 
11. Kamehameha Day Celebration.........Hawaiian Islands 
iS5e: Dragon Day Boat ConteStsS <<. ccesccvcs ce es HONE Kong 
Aa V ELE LACE AM tre seers wrelere@ elejs 6 606s se ROGMWL pene 
14-24. San Juan Bautista Feast Day.......San Juan, P.R. 
How nr CKkSha: DOYS: CONCESIt. scisie vs see ele oe DUPDANGA Oe At nT ea 
16-23. Around Switzerland Bike Race......Zurich, Switz. 
16-24. Viking Festival...........Frederikssund, Denmark 
fie Wwacter Sports: Carnival .. . sss dee velco be JOSEDN, nro. 
17. Danes From Abroad Meeting........-HlSinore, Denmark 
17. Arctic Day Celebration..........--..-iromso, Norway 
17-23. Sesquicentennial Celebration......Meriden, Conn. 
“19. FarmerS Picnic. .cccscccceccvcccevceeseAtwater, Minn. 
19-25. World Power Conference...........Vienna, Austria 
19-25. Bicycle Race Week.....++eeeee-ee1Sle of Man, Eng. 
20=50.. Sts. Peter-& John Celebration... ...0nporto, Fort. 
20-July 2. Tennis ChampS.....+++e+eeeee+Wimbledon, Eng. 
20-July 8. Intl. Trade Fair..........+..-Jrieste, Italy 
21. Old Gardens Flower Show...........e.-eDublin, Ireland 
ee=ee. Midsummer Celebrations... «ese cle ccicle ce Al li Sweden 
22-24. Centennial Celebration..........Winnebago, Minn. 
22-July 30. Ruhr Play Festival..Recklinghausen, Germany 
23. Lumberjacks Champs.......-.e.«...eRovaniemi, Finland 
23-Aug. 7. Princely Wedding Pageant..Landshaft, Germany 
24. Solstice Celebration.......+..---Innsbruck, Austria 
24-26. Lapp FesStival......e.eeeeee-.e-Fatmomakke, Sweden 
25-26. Strawberry Day......-...e-Glenwood Springs, Colo. 
26. Sky High Boat Races.........Granby Reservoir, Colo. 
“26-July 11. Intl. Trade Fair...........Tangier, Morocco 
27-29. Agricultural Show....ccceccccceceee-Cork, Ireland 
28. Folk FeStival....sccecccceeveeeeee Glenville, W.Va. 
28-July 7. Barnum Festival............Bridgeport, Conn. 
29-30. Royal Norfolk Agric. Show..........Norwich, Eng. 
30. Air Force Base Dedication..........Portsmouth, N.H. 
30-Sept. 4. "Lost Colony" Pageant..Ft. Raleigh Site, N.C. 
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SAUGUS IRONWORKS RE-OPENS 
Restoration of Saugus 
Ironworks, 300-year-old 
birthplace of U.S. steel 
industry, opened its tour-- 

ist season this year on 
Apr. 17. Ironworks is 10 
miles north of Boston on — 
banks of Saugus River. 
Historic building was re-_ 
built in 1954 by American | 
iron, steel industry atciee 
cost of $1,500,000. Over 
17,000 persons visited 
building last year. 


BAHAMAS HUNTING PLANNED 

Plans to promote Bahamas} 
as hunting, fishing play- 
ground for American tour- 
ists call for opening of 
new areas to sportsmen, 
construction of duck 
blinds, overnight cabins 
in interior regions, plac- 
ing of wild turkey, quail 
on islands. 


GREYHOUND WILL RENT CARS 
Greyhound has entered 
car-renting business with 

subsidiary called Grey- 
hound Rent-A-Car, Inc., 
will lease passenger cars, 
trucks to business organ- 
izations, individuals. 
Operations will begin in. 
NYC, Chicago, Detroit. 


BOAC PLANS 2 NEW OFFICES 
British Overseas Air- 
ways Corp. plans to open 
new ticket sales offices 
in Miami, Detroit. Miami 
offices will be at 10 Bis-—. 
cayne Blvd., Detroit loca-- 
tion at 1239 Washington 

Blvd. 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S TOUR SET 
Six-week tour of Europe | 
for men, women 18-35 is 
being planned by Boston 
YMCA-YWCA. Limited to 20 
persons, group will leave. 
July 17 for Europe. Tour 
costs $875, includes meals, 
travel, accommodations. 


i 
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